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For the National Era. 
THE ANGEL OF FORGIVENESS. 


BY MARY CLEMMER AMES. 


Oh, meek-eyed angel from the heaven above, 
Where earthly passion hath not entered in, 
I woo thee, with thy ministries of love, 
To visit oftener this harsh world of sin! 
Sister of Love, oh, clasp her out-stretehed hand! 
Kneel down beside her in the human heart, 
Lest Hate, and Discord, by its altars stand, 
Till weeping Love shall mournfully depart. 


Oh, beauteous spirit, come and spread thy wand 
O’er those who circle the domestic hearth! 
Kind as the angels make each little band, 
Till home shall bloom a paradise on earth. 
Lay thy soft hand upon the brow of rage, 
Distill thy balm upon the heart of care, 
Till passion’s wars forever cease to wage, 
And men shall learn to love and to forbear. 


At thy meck presence, Hatred flees away ; 
Revenge awakes no more her hellish fires, 
And Peace and Love assume their gentle sway, 
And hearts expand with high and pure desires. 
Thou spotless one, to thee the power is given 
To render joyful this sad world of ours! 
To make it tranquil as yon peaceful heaven, 
An Eden fragrant with celestial flowers. 


Oh, white-winged seraph, thine unclouded eyes 
Gaze on me from the battlements of night! 
I see thee lean against the sable skies, 
And know thee by thy countenance of light. 
And I shall yearn for thee in day’s broad glare, 
Amid the wrongs which fill th‘s sordid life ; 
My soul will call thee through the deeps of air, 
To whisper “‘ peace” to the loud waves of strife. 
Angel of love, I build for thee a shrine, 
Deep in my heart! Oh, come, and never more 
Hide from mine eyes thy lineaments divine, 
But walk with me to a serener shore! 


Westfield, Mass., October, 1853. 


_——_———_—.—___- 
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THE SAXON SERF: 


A TALE OF ENGLISH SLAVERY, IN THE 
TWELFTH CENTURY. 


BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT. 


CHAP. , a8 Continued. 


And here let none imagine these to be mere 
exaggeration, sprung from the overflowing 
brain of the Romancer—for, not fifty miles dis- 
tant from the scene described above, there is 
yet to be seen a venerable patriarch of Sher- 
wood, which boasted yet, within a few short 
years, some garlands of surviving green—the 
oak of Cowthorpe—probably the largest in the 
island ; which is to this day the boundary cor- 
ner of two marching properties, and has been 
such since it was constituted so in Domesday 
Book, wherein it is styled guercum ingentum, 
the gigantic oak. 

Since the writing of those words eight cen- 
turies have passed, and there are many rea- 
sons for believing that those centuries have 
added not an inch to its circumference, but 
rather detracted from its vigor and its growth ; 
and to me it seems far more probable that it 
was a full-grown tree, with all its leafy honors 
rife upon it, when the first Caesar plunged 
waist-deep into the surges of the British Chan- 
nel from the first Roman prow, than that it 
should have sprung up, like the gourd of a 
Jonah, in a single night, to endure a thousand 
years’ decay, without entirely perishing. 

In those days, however, a man might ride 
from “eve to morn, from morn to dewy eve,” 


“Sand hear no sound more human than the deep 


“belling” of the red deer, if it chanced to be 
in the balmy month of June; the angry grunt 
of the tusky boar, startled from his mud-bath, 
in some black morass; or, it may be, the tre- 
mendous rush of the snow-white, black-maned 
bull, crashing his way through shivered sap- 
lings and reat under-brash, mixed with the 
hoarse wooings of the cushat dove, the rich 
8ong-gushes of the merle and mavis, or the 
laughing scream of the green woodpecker. 
Happy, if in riding all day in the green 
leafy twilight, which never, at high noon, ad- 
mitted one clear ray of daylight, and, long be- 
fore the sun was down, degenerated into murky 
gloom, he saw no sights more fearful than the 
rabbits glancing across the path, and disap- 
pearing in the thickets ; or the slim doe, dain- 
tily picking her way among the heather, with 
her speckled fawns gambolling around. her. 
Thrice happy, if, as night was falling, cold and 
gray, the tinkling of some lonely chapel bell 
might give him note where some true anchor- 


ite would share his bed of fern and meal of 


pulse and water, or jolly clerk of Copman- 
hurst would broach the pipe of Malvoisie, 
bring pasties of the doe, to greet the belated 
wayfarer. 

Such was the period, such the region, when, 
on @ glorious July morning, so early that the 
sun had not yet risen high enough to throw 


One sweeping yellow ray over the ¢arpet of 


thick greensward between the long aisles of the 
forest, or chequer it with one cool shadow ; 
While the dew still hung in diamonds on every 
blade of grass, 
ens; while the light-blue mists were still rising, 
thinner and thinner as they soared into the 
clear air, 
streamlet, that two men of the ancient Saxon 
race sat watching, as if with some eager ex- 


pectation, on a low, rounded grassy slope, the 


t ; chain of gentle 
hills, ranning down eastward to the beautiful 


outpost, as it seemed; of a 


brimfull Idle. 


Around the knoll on which they sat, covered 
and over-canopied by 
a dezen oaks, such as they have been described, 
most of them leafy and in their prime, but two 
or three showing above their foliage the gray 
stag-horns of age, the river, clear as glass and 
bright as silver, swept in a semicircle, fringed 
with a belt of de2p-green rushes and broad- 
leaved water-lilies, among which two or three 
noble swans, so quietly sat the watchers on the | 3*- 
brow, were leading forth their little dark-gray 
black-legged eygnets, to feed on the aquatic 
@8 and insects, which dimpled the tranquil 
Tiver like a falling shower. Across the stream 


bridge, | dog, = 
With dense ivy, the work evidently of the Ro- like 
om which a 


by the short mossy turf, 


fl 


Was thrown a two-arched freestone 
high-backed and narrow, and 


man conquerors of the isl 
Yellow sandy poll Po ogre- 






on every leaf of bush or brack- 


from many a woodland pool or sleepy 


oaks and beeches, ofthe second growth, an 
cutting off in that direction all view beyond 
its own near horizon. 

Tt was not in this direction, however, nor up 
the road toward the remote castle, nor down 
across the bridge over the silver Idle, that the 
watchers turned their eager eyes; expecting 
the more eagerly, as, at times, the distant 
woods before them—lying beyond a long 
stretch of native savanna, made probably by 
the beaver, while that industrious animal yet 
figured in the British fauna—seemed to moan 
and labor with a. deep, indefinite murmuring 
sound, half musical, half solemn,"but liker to 
an echo than to any known utterance of any 
living human being; too varied for the noise 
of falling waters, too modulated for the wind 
harp of the west, which was sighing pmo g 
among the branches. Eagerly they watched, 
with a wild look of almost painful ota 
tion in their keen light-blue eyes, resembling 
in no respect the lively glance with which the 
jovial hunter awaits bis gallant oerry 5 for 


arose a higher ridge, clothed with tall, thrifty | ouk, pee grayhound lie down in tall 
im. 








there was something that spoke of apprehex- 
sion in the haggard eye porhpe of the fear of 
ill performing an unwilling duty. 


And if it were so, it was not unnatural; 
not at that da 7, alas t; . mo aT 


Agogigrae mane Mae Bega 3 


esac to be of that most wretched, if not 
most abject, class, the Saxon serfs of England 

They were both clad alike, in short close-cut 
frocks, or tunics, of tanned leather, gathered 
about their waists, with broad buff belts fasten- 
ed with brazen buckles, in each of which stuck a 
long buckhorn-hafted two.edged Sheffield whit 

tle; both were bare-headed, both shod with 
heavy clouted shoes, and both wore, riveted 
about their necks, broad brazen dog-collars, 
having the brand of their condition, with their 
own names and qualities, and that and the 
condition of their master. 

Here, however, ended the resemblance, even 
of their garb; for, while the talier and better- 
formed man of the two, who was also some- 
what the darker haired and finer featured, 
wore a species of rude leather gauntlets, with 
buskins of the same material, reaching as high 
as the binding of the frock, the other man 
was bare-armed, and bare-legged also, with 
the exception of an inartificial covering of 
thongs of boar-hide, plaited from the ankle to 
the knee upward. The latter also carried no 
weapon but a long quarter-staff, though he led 
a brace of noble snow-white alans—the wire- 
haired grayhounds of the day—in a leash of 
twisted buckskin; while his brother—for so 
strong was their personal resemblance that 
their kinship could scarcely be doubted—car- 
ried a short, steel-headed javelin in his hand, 
and had beside him, unrestrained, a large 
coarser hound, of a deep brindled gray color, 
with clear hazel eyes; and, what was strange 
to say, in view of the condition of this man, 
unmaimed, according to the cruel forest code 
of the Norman kings. 

This difference in the apparel, and, it may 
be added, in the neatness, well-being, and gen- 
erally superior bearing of him who was better 
armed, might perhaps be explained by a glance 
at the engraving on the respective collars. 
For while that of the one, and he the better 
clad and better looking, bore that he was 
“ Leofenoth, the dark, thral of the land to Ay- 
mery de Mortemar,” that of the other stamped 
him “Eadwulf, the red, gros thral” of the 
same Norman lord. 

Both Saxon serfs of the mixed Northern 
race, which, largely intermixed with Danish 
blood, produced a nobler, larger-limbed, loftier 
and more athletic race than the pure Saxons 
of the southern counties, they had fallen, with 
the properties of the Saxon thane to whom 
they had belonged in common, into the hands 
of the foreign conqueror. Yet Leofenoth was 
of that higher class—for there were classes 
even among these miserable beings—which 
could not be sold, or parted from the soil on 
which they were born, but at their own op- 
tion; while Eadwulf, although his own twin- 
brother, for some cause into which it were 
needless to inquire, could be sold at any time, 
or to any person, or even swapped for an ani- 
mal, or gambled away, at the slightest caprice 
of his owner. 

To this may be added, that, probably from 
eaprice, or perhaps from some predilection for 
his personal appearance and motions, which 
were commanding, and even graceful, or for his 
bearing, which was evidently less churlish than 
that of his countrymen in general, his master 
had distinguished him in some respects from 
the other serfs of the soil; and, without actu- 
ally raising him to any of the higher offices 
reserved to the Normans, among whom the 
very servitors claimed to be, and indeed were, 
gentlemen, had employed him in subordinate 
stations under his huntsman, and intrusted 
him so far as occasionally to permit his carry- 
ing arms into the field. 

With him, as probably is the case in most 
things, the action produced reaction ; and what 
had been the effect of causes, came in time to 
be the cause of effects. Some real or sup- 
d advantages procured for him the exceed- 
ing small dignity of some poor half-conceded 
rights ; and those rights, the effect of perhaps 
an imaginary superiority, soon became the 
causes of something more real—of a sentiment 
of half independence, a desire of achieving 
perfect liberty. 

In this it was that he excelled his brother ; 
but we must not anticipate. What were the 
characters of the men, and from their charac- 
ters what events grew, and what fates fol- 
lowed, it is for the reader of these pages to de- 
cipher. 

After our men had tarried where we found 
them, waiting till expectation should become 
certainty for above half an hour, and the morn- 
ing had become clear and sunny, the distant 
indescribable sound, heard indistinctly in the 
woods, ripened into that singularly modulated, 
all sweet, but half-discordant crash, which the 
practiced ear is not slow to recognise as the 
ery of a large pack of hounds, running hard 
on a hot scent in high timber. 

Anon the notes of individual hounds could 
be distinguished ; now the sharp, savage treble 
of some fleet brach, now the deep bass of some 
couthron talbot, rising above or falling far be- 
low the diapason of the pack—and now, shrill 
mend the long keen flourish of a Norman 

ugle. . 

At the last signal, Leofenoth rose silen 
but quickly to his feet, while his dog, thoug 
evidently excited by the approaching rally of 
the chase, remained steady at his couchant po- 
sition, expectant of his master’s words. The 
snow-white alans, on the contrary, fretted, and 
strained, and whimpered, fighting against their 
leashes, while Eadwulf sat still, stubborn or 
stupid, and animated by no ambition, by no 
hope, perhaps scarce even bya fear. ~ 

But as the chase drew nigher, “Up, Ead- 
wulf!” cried his brother, quick, “up, and 
away. Thou’lt have to stretch thy legs, even 
now, to reach the four lane ends, where the 
relays must be when the stag crosses. Up, 
man,| say! Is this the newer spirit you spoke 


ental ati Abin ton Bay. ow would earn lar- 
es8 whe 9 win your freedom? Out u 
! that I should say 80 of my own brother, 


but thou’lt win nothing but the if not 
the thong. Away! lest my words anes tb 













4, | with its singolar announcement, I thought of 
























| whi 
ly time to.ask the meaning, 


y|teocein setae sa so 
| in so doing, Nernst Bes as the tradition runs, 


fern beside 

The approaching hounds came to a sudden 
fault, and ‘silence, deep as that of haunted 
midnight, fell on that solitary place. 


[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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BELL SMITH ABROAD—AT SEA. 
No. IL. 


Dear Docror: I make a Cook’s voyage of 
my Atlantic experiences, Well, it was strange 
enough to me; but, as one’s success in story- 
telling is not in what is seen, so much as in the 
manner of its relation, [ do not hesitate for the 
purpose of asking, is this new or old? We go 
through the world with the same pair of eyes, 
and loking at the same things; but, back of 
those eyes, what various brain and widely-dif- 
fering experiences! If I cannot interest you in 
the passage across, I will drop my pen in de- 
spair; for the fault is not in the great Atlantic, 
but the pen-holder. I realized this with Mrs. 
T. Gathered round her, under the shadow of 
the wheel-house—when the fog permitted us 
to have that luxury—she delighted a large 


circle with. hic. deseription of things 


own land. “T stopped, in my usual way, to ana- 
yze my happiness, and found its cause in the 
pleasant way in which she presented old, fa- 
miliar things. I am smitten with an ambition 
to do the same thing ; so, no searching for un- 
trodden paths, or even unfamiliar things. 

The lady, Mrs. T., somewhat shocked me in’ 
the beginning of our acquaintance. My first 
view was not the pleasantest, as it startled all 
the old associations which surround me. On 
the second day out, [ found her, after dinner, 
walking the deck, in boots with most decided 
heels, a travelling dress of sombre hue and 
stoutest material, a bonnet with brim broad 
enough to be of service, and a pair of buckskin 
gloves with gauntlets of sufficient length to 
cover one-third the arm. These, upon rather 
a stout woman of thirty-five or forty, with a 
handsome face, made up of a prominent chin, 
aquiline nose, and large hazel eyes, were sen- 
sible, and not unbecoming ; but there she was, 
walking alone, in a very quiet, dignified man- 
ner, with her hands behind her, and smoking 
a cigarito. I had heard of such things; but 
here it was, under the broad daylight, and in 

ublic. Well, well, custom makes a wide dif- 
erence ; and I learned to love Mrs. T., but 
under protest when smoking. 

She has, you know, a restless temperament, 
and is forever travelling. This is accomplished 
alone, and undisturbed, she says. But once, 
and once only, we were informed one day, was 
she ever molested. This occurred while riding 
alone through some woodland in England. A 
man of very unprepossessing appearance sud- 
denly sprang from the side of the road and seized 
the horse by the rein, making a demand at the 
same time, while flourishing a very ugly stick. 
Pretending to search for her purse, she quietly 
opened in her pocket asnuff box, and suddenly 
threw the contents—the best Scotch—in both 
eyes of her new acquaintance. In a paroxysm 
of blind rage and pain, he released the bridle 
rein, and struck at her with the club. The 
blow fell upon the horse, and only made him 
gallop away the quicker. Looking back, she 
saw her late friend performing a high dance, 
far more remarkable for activity than grace. 
The best use I ever knew tobacco put to. 

When to Mrs. T.’s striking traits of charac- 
ter and peculiar habits you add rare accom- 
plishments—which enable her to converse flu- 
ently in five languages, paint like an artist, and 
gives a facility to her pen which only requires 
use to make her famous—you will not wonder 
at my fascination. I would not like to see my 
female friends making her a model. These 
things, which appear passable, and even pleas- 
ing, in her, would be sadly misplaced in oth- 
ers. After all, imitations of any sort are 
abominable. Let us live up to such traits as 
nature has given us, if any, and rest assured 
we cannot do better. If I were to venture upon 
& very profound observation, I should say that 
this spirit of imitation is our national charac- 
teristic. But no; I will not venture upon a 
profound observation-especial in reference to 
national peculiarities, until 1 have seen some 
other people than our own. 

Speaking of national peculiarities, our little 
Frenchman seems to think, from the experi- 
ences he gave, that we had abundance. He 
had tried his intellect at speculating in lands. 
He began by’purchasing, on paper, ten thou- 
sand acres in Illinois, and, furnished with a 
portable saw-mill, and armed with his title- 
deeds, a little army of clerks, clergyman, and 
servants, he set out in search of his domain. 

“Ma foi, I cannot find him ; I look tree, five, 
ten day; all say dis no your land. Ver mad 
dat I look ; but I find him; I make von grand 
discovery. Dey ail be vat you call squattair ; 
dam squattair, dey lie all ze time. I get my 
papier, I say you von dam squattair, brigand, 
pig—you go. Sacre, he takes de rifle vat shoot 
von leetle squirrel more zan von mile, and I 
go—go ever so fass. I nevare stop till I arrive 
at Cincinnat. I see von juge, two juge, all ze 
juge; dey say ver sorry, ver sorry; but vot I 
care for zesorry? I am mad, broke man— 
broke all into leetle pieces of despair. I con- 
sider ze grand Republique von grand hombug. 
But von juge say, You see Monsieur , un 
brave homme—he will get you out of all care. 
Well, so he did, in grand victorie—grand tri- 
umphe.” 

“How?” we asked, anxiously. 

“Oh! dis Monsieur be von gran advocat. 
He know more trick zan all dis counfry. He 
nt your title it is good, your land it is good. 
Ah! but ze dam squattair,[ say. Nevare mind 
ze equattair, he say ; your title it is good, your 
land it is good; we will sell him. I so delight, 
I jump ever so high, like von buck. Monsieur 
ze advyocat make von, vat you call, map of ze 
subdivision of all ze color of ze rainbow; it 
have ze church, ze saw-mill, ze court-house, but 
it have no squattair ; and we sell—we sell ever 
‘80 fass; ze lots go like ze hot cake, and I gets 
my money, and I gets nine, ten thousand dol- 
lair more.” 

On our expressing some doubt as to the mo- 
rality of this proceeding, he added, hastily : 

“No, no; ver morale, ver good. Ze man as 
buy, go viz rifle, too, and ze dam squattair run 
like ze debbl. It is vats you call ze diamond 
cut diamond.” 

The pleasure of a passage across the Atlan- 
tic to Europe is much marred by the heavy 
fogs, which hang over us two-thirds of the 
way —sometimes so dense we could not see 
from one end of the vessel to the other, and 
falling round like rain. Then the bell, with its 
warning clang, is dismal ps “ay description, 
especially in an evening, when night comes 
without its glory of a parting sunset ; but the 
cold gray seems gathering up in fog from the 
rolling water, as if the ocean were throwing 
out the night from its blacker depths. What 
@ time to lean over the rails, and think of great 
ships having gone down into unfathomable 
pect dropping a pane? out A the 
mind’s imaginings—of tossing hunger, thi 
and d it in open boate, bee which day a 
night flow like grim, unfeeling phantoms! I 
was one afternoon looking out into the dense, 
chilling fog, and realizing, as gave way to my 
fancy, the terrible fassination of the great porn, 
‘when thesound of a horn smote on my ear. It 
was such as I have heard, over and often, come 
ringing, ing, winding, soft and long, over the pra- 
‘ries of the West—a dinner horn, common, un- 
mistakable dinner horn; and to hear it there 
far out to sea, where one looked for icebergs and 
had upon me the most startling effect. 
At first, I it a delusion, and had scarce- 
when asailing ves- 
past us, so near it seemed to touch. 

Vreat de alpatly and swift, that, 











and almost expected 


to see 
in old-fashioned Dutch 








hed had fearful weath- 
‘sent ‘few or none ashore to tell 





= —— 
since commercial ent 
it unknown, and 
into novels. A y 
safe, commonplace affair, that to tell of it is to 
appear yen ekney. There is more 
peril, and infinitely more misery, in a night’s 
ride on the New der silron, froni New 
York to Philadelphia, ania trip from Amer- 
ca to England. We growl over our dinners, 
and. loiter over ove in a very hotelish 
way, not in keeping with perils or adventures. 
Imagine, if your readers can, the St. Nicholas 
or Astor afloat for ten or twelve days, with all 
the exquisite interior of dress, eating, drinking, 
and manner, and they will have a pretty cor- 
rect idea of lifeiin the Franklin. We break- 
fasted at ten, lunched at one, and dressed for 
our dinner at five. The living on the Franklin 
and Humboldt is said to be superior to any 
other line. Certainly, we had nothing to com- 
plain of, and all the passengers—the six bear- 
ers of despatches ineluded—were loud in their 
expressions of admiration. I must say——and 
being an invalid I haye a right to question—I 
have my doubts abotit game, fowls, and other 
delicacies, being kept fresh so many days, and 
in such quantities.a the Franklin exhibited. 
And let me propose the doubt to the qualmy 
p Besaenger: sting finay induce him to es- 
chew the tempting displny, and abide by ham 
and biscuit. 

Captain Wotton is my beau ideal of an offi- 
cer—patient, bluff, hearty, handsome, and car- 
rying in every lineament evidences of experi- 
ence and capacity. There is no humbug about 
him. It were better had he more, and took 
some care in getting up the votes of thanks 
which so often drag other officers into notice. 
He had for every one a kind word, and at all 
times a fund of good humor, that had treasured 
up a multitude of pleasant stories, which often 
set our table ina roar. [do not praise our 
officer for doing his duty, but I do admire the 
indifferent way in which he leaves reputation 
to take care of itself. 

The queerest things about these sea voyages 
may be found in the fact of invisible passen- 
gers—people who take io their state-rooms, and 
are unseen from the port of departure until the 
vessel makes land again. The captain assured 
us that these mysterious personages were not 


has left so little of 
t piracy from its surface 
where is such a 








delivered with 
take a hasty view of Havre, which looks, D. 


said, as if it had gone crazy, some centuries 
since, and been forgotten. 


and when about leaving, to get a hasty dinner, 
as we had determined to proceed as far as 
Rouen that night, the Hackman held out his 
hand, and eaid : 


“ Quelque chose pour le pauvre 
“ What does he say aoe Bell Bel 
“ Something for the poor boy.” 
“Must I give him something?” turning to 


?? 


Mrs. T. 


“Yes-——-no— if you want to. Do as you 


please.” 


“Oh, very well, ’ll give him something—V’ll 


give him my blessing. Gargon, may Heaven’s | & 
choicest gifts be upon you, garcon; may you 
prosper in all your outgoings and incomings, in 
all your uprisings and downsittings, now and 
forever, my sweet-favored gargon.” 


Leaving gargon astonished at this dration, 
reat gravity, we proceeded to 


——_—~» ——___. 
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THE SOUTHERN PLATFORM ; 


OR, 
MANDAL OF SOUTHERN SENTIMENT ON THE 
SUBJECT OF SLAVERY. 

Being a Compilation from. the Writings of | 
Washington, Tefferaoe, Madison, and — 
whose names are consecrated in the affections 
4 the Southern People—the Debates in the 

ederal and State Conventions which framed 
and rati he Constitution of the United 
States—t hich occurred in the first Con- 
gresses which sat during the Administration 
of General Washington—and extracts from 
the Debate in the Virginia Legislature in 
1832; with various letters, judicial decisions, §c. 


BY DANIEL R. GOODLOK, OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


From Tueker’s | Blackstone. 


ON THE STATE OF SLAVERY IN VIRGINIA. 
By St, George Tucker, Professor of Law in the Uni- 


versity of William and Mary and one of the 
Judges of the General Court in Virginia. 


CONTINUED. 
To an attentive observer, these gradual and 







but is in doubt to this hour as to the identity. 


responded, despairingly— 


cannot tell” 





ave you ?” 
“ Get you anything nice, madam.” 
“Ave you ze beefsteak ?”” 
“Yes, madam.” 


hot cake ?” 
“ Anything else 
madam ?” 


pose. 
lobstair, cowcumber, and ze oil.” 


we were in the channel. 
classic land, and loved in spite of ourselves. 
praise, as uttered by Campbell: 


“Her march is on the mountain wave, 
Her home is on the deep.” 


“Times” newspaper. 
find Europe in a war over Turkey. 
ed in breathless attention. 


les3 at the stupid pilot. 


in these waters.” 


stove afloat. 


uncommon, and thatat Havre we would meet 
unknown faces; or tall ladiesyin straw bonnets 
with green veils, would wander out, like sickly 
ghosts who had been deprived of exercise for a 
century or so; that on one occasion, after a 
protracted, stormy trip of more than twenty 
days, he had dropped anchor at Havre, and was 
about going ashore to report no passengers, 
when he met in the cabin a long-haired, un- 
shaved, cadaverous-looking customer, who asked 
solemnly to be shown out of the boat. He had 
a misty recollection of a very neat-looking 
fleshy gentleman coming aboard at New York, 


We had a state-room full of such odd crea- 
tures near us, and, of course, sleeping all day 
made them miserably wakeful during the 
night, and gave time for the practice of various 
melodies, among which the whooping-cough 
seemed to be the favorite. One morning, | heard 
honest old Jonathan, the steward, inquiring 
kindly as to the health of one who was forever 
complaining of a seventeen-year headache. She 


“Oh, ver bad; all ze night I vas more seek 
zan avair; ze head, ze back, ze limbs, so bad I 


“ Would you like some breakfast, madam ?” 
“Don’t know; ver sick wiz ze sea mal—vot 


“T takes ze beefsteak. Ave you ze mouton 
chop—ze potate—ze tomates—wiz ze café and 


you would like to have, 


“Ah, mon Dieu! I éannot tell; [ ver indis- 
Stop, garcon ; after leetle bit, bring ze 


Oa the morning of the eleventh day out, I 
came upon deck to greet a most beautiful day, 
and see the rugged coast of Old England ; for 
My heart did throb 
t - & 

o see, for the firat time, the cliffs of that, to * nary run of juries in the county courts, I should 


found my mind listening to the world’s song of 


We took one of her water-dogs on board, in 
the shape of a pilot, who was immediately sur- 
rounded by the passengers, and robbed of a 
We had been eleven 
days out, and thirsting for news, expecting to 

The paper 
was read aloud by one, while the others listen- 
The intelligence 
sounded very familiar ; and at last, on examin- 
ing the date, the journal was discovered to be 
aged only three weeks. Indignation was bound- 


“Gentlemen,” said our captain, with a hu- 
morous twinkle in his eye, “I am astonished at 
you ; he is the most intelligent pilot I ever met 


The next day, we were before Havre, too 
late to take advantage of the tide, and so were 
shipped, pell-mell, into a nondescript craft, very 
like—if such a thing were possible—a cooking 
For three weary hours were we 
paddled back and forward before the uninvi- 
ting town, having nochoice between resting in 
the sun and broiling on the boilers. We sadly 


almost imperceptible amendments in our juris- 
prudence respecting slaves, will be found, upon 
the whole, of infin.te importance to that un- 
happy race. The mode of trial in criminal 
cases, especially, is rendered infinitely more 
beneficial to them than formerly, though per- 
haps still liable to exception, for want of the 
aid of a jury. The solemnity of an oath, ad- 
ministered the moment the trial commences, 
may be considered as operating more forcibly 
on the mind, than a general oath of office, 
taken, perhaps, twenty years before. Unanim- 
ity may also be more readily expected to take 
place among five men than among twelve. 
These objections to the want of a jury are not 
without weight. On the other hand, it may be 
observed, that if the number of triers be not 
equal to a full jury, they may yet be consider- 
ed as more select—a circumstance of infinitely 
greater importance to the slave. The unanimi- 
ty requisite in the court, in order to conviction, 
is @ more happy acquisition to the accused 
than may at first appear; the opinions of the 
court must be delivered openly, immediately, 
and seriatim, beginning with the youngest 
judge. A single voice in favor of the accused, 
is an acquittal; for unanimity is not necessary, 
as with a jury, to acquit, as well as to condemn. 
There is less danger in this mode of trial, 
where the suffrages are to be openly delivered, 
that a few will be brought over to the opinion 
of the majority, as may too often happen 
among jurors, whose deliberations are in pri- 
vate, and whose impatience of confinement may 
go further than real conviction to produce the 
requisite unanimity. That this happens not 
unfcequently in civil cases, there is too much 
reason to believe; that it may also happen in 
criminal cases, especially where the party ac- 
cused is not one of their equals, might, not un- 
reasonably, he apprehended. In New York, 
before the Revolution, a slave accused of a 
capital crime should have been tried by a jury, 
if his master required it. This is, perhaps, still 
the law of that State. Such a provision might 
not be amiss in this; but, considering the ordi- 


presume the privilege would be rarely insisted 
upon. ° 

Slaves, we have seen, are now entitled to the 
benefit of clergy, in all cases where it was al- 
lowed to any other offenders, except in cases of 
consulting, advising, or conspiring to rebel, or 
make insurrection ; or plotting or conspiring to 
murder any person ; or preparing, exhibiting, or 
administering medicine, with an z// intent. The 
same lenity was not extended to them formerly. 
The act of 1748, c. 31, denied it to a slave in 
case of manslaughter ; or the felonious break- 
ing and entering any house in the night time ; 
or breaking and entering any house in the day 
time, and taking therefrom goods to the value 
of twenty shillings. The act of 1764, c. 9, ex- 
tended the benefit of clergy to a slave convict- 
ed of the manslaughter of a slave ; and the act 
of 1772, c. 9, extended it further, to a slave 
convicted of house-breaking in the night time, 
unless such breaking be burglary ; in the lat- 
ter case, other offenders would be equally de- 
prived of it. But, wherever the benefit of clergy 
is allowed to a slave, the court, besides burning 
him in the hand, (the usual punishment inflict- 
ed on free persons,) may inflict such further 
corporeal punishment as they may think fit (54.) 
This, also, seems to have been the law in the 
case of free negroes and mulattoes. By the 


contemplated the long beach, where some don- 
keys stood, evidently ennuied to death, and re- 
garding us as bores of the largest magnitude, 
until at last the order was given to “ bout cook- 
ing stove,” and the nondescript snorted and 
kicked through the water, over the mud, into 
a sort of canal, where it gave its last gasp at 
the foot of some ladders leading up over a 
stone work, that looked and smelled as if erect- 
ed in Adam’s extreme youth. 

“Dear me,” said one of the six bearers of 
despatches, “were this New York, now, we 


would have boon up in town, and paid a bill, 
three hours since.” 


From the end of the ladders, we were drop- 
ped into the custom-house, with our baggage, 
and, to a vociferous demand for immediate 
search, were politely informed that nothing 
could be done until three o’clock. This was 
too much for American patience. Three hours 
already gone, three more to lose, and, in the 
mean time, miss the afternoon train to Paris. 
Impossible. The six bearers of despatches had 
rights—the six bearers of despatches would 
maintain their rights, and, to this effect, flour- 
ished such quantities of official papers, with 
such huge seals, in the face of the gens d’arme, 
that that functionary wavered. At this im- 
portant moment, a French minister, one of our 
passengers, and a long Spanish priest;came to 
the rescue, The functionary gave way, opened 
the door, in went the minister and priest, in 
rushed the six bearers of aps 88 and with a 
terrible tumult the whole crowd followed, and 
the examination began. Inside, the uproar 
beggars description. The alliance botween the 
foreign minister and six bearers of despatches 
abruptly terminated—each party determined 
to haye the precedence. The minister, backed 
by the priest and servants, came up gallantly 
to the combat. With a long trunk between 
them, that looked as if it might contain the 
mortal remains of a brother pene, pienso and 
church militant charged along the line; the 
six bearers of despatches, armed with carpet- 
sacks and bore down bravely. Victory 
hung doubtful. -At length, ministerial dignity 
stumbled and fell, dragging down the chure 
ind a large pile of luggage, where, for the 

of three minutes, were invisible. 

‘he country was safe—the six bearers of des- 
patches were triumphant. 

~ After our luggage ; 
ports had to be ied ae this caused another 
stapid delay; but, w: 0 
apes paces 
So <. " to = : zy 7 ~ ; 
verse fluently on all topics, Thad to act as in-. 








ane a potable have 
phates “yg any: we ha 
is u at. 


waiting for this im-| i 








terpreter on these occasions. We paid two 
prices to have our things carried had te depot, in 


act of 1723, c. 4, it was enacted, that when any 


negro or mulatto shall be found, upon due proof 
made, or pregnant circumstances, to have given 


false testimony, every such offender shall, with- 


out further trial, have his ears, successively, 


nailed to the pillory for the space of an hour, 
and then cut off, and moreover receive thirty- 
nine lashes on his bare back, or such other 
punishment as the court shall think proper, 
not extending to life or limb. This act, with 
the exception of the words pregnart circum: 
stances, was re enacted in 1792. The punish- 
ment of perjury, in @ white person, is only 
fine and imprisonment. A slave convicted of 
hog-stealing shall, for the first offence, receive 
thirty-nine’ lashes ; any other person, twenty- | 
five; but the latter is also subject to a fine of 
thirty dollars, besides paying eight dollars to 
the owner of the hog. The punishment for the 
second and third offence of this kind, is the 
same in the case of a free person as of a slave, 
namely: by the pillory and loss of ears, for the 
second offence; the third is declared felony, to 
which clergy is, however, allowed. The pre- 
ceding were, until lately, the only positive dis- 
tinctions which remained between the punish- 
ment of'a slave and a white person, in those 
cases where the latter is liable to a determin- 
ate corporeal punishment (55.) But we must 
not forget that many actions, which are either 
not punishable at all when perpetrated by a 
white person, or, at moat, by fine and imprison- 
ment only, are liable to severe corporeal 
ishment when done by & slave; nay, even to 
death itself, in some cases. To go abroad with- 
out a written permission; to keep or carry a 
gun, or other weapon ; to utter any seditious 
fore to be present at any unlawful assem- 
bly of slaves ; to lift the hand in opposition to 
any white person, unless wantonly assaulted, 
are all offences punishable by whipping (56 ) 
To attempt the chastity of any white woman, 
forcibly, is punishable by dismemberment ; 
such an attempt would be a high inisdemeanor 
in a white free man, but the punishment would 
be far short of that of a slave (57.) To admin- 
ister medicine without the order and consent of 
the master, unless it not to have-been 
done with an ill intent > to consult, advise, or 

ake insurrection ; or to 










cure any person to commit a felony, does not 
constitute the crime of felony in the adviser or 
pevontess unless the felony be actually perpe- 


From this*view of our juri ence respect- 
ing slaves, we are unavoidably led to remark. 
how frequently ron io of nature have been 






set aside in fa institutions, the pure re- 
sult of prejudice, usurpation, and tyranny. We 
have d actions, innocent or indifferent, 
bh a rigor scarcely due to any 
Atrocious offences against civil so- 
nce distributed by an unequal meas- 
ne f master and - sere and even ight 
nd’ of mercy arrested, where might 
have ‘been eniebded to the wreled oxlprit 
had his complexion been the same with that of 
his judges ; for the short period of ten days, 
between his condemnation and execution, was 
often insufficient to obtain a pardon for @ slave 
convicted in a remote part of the county; whilst 
a free man, condemned at the seat of Govern- 
ment, and tried before the Governor himself, in 
whom the power of pardoning was vested, 
had a respite of thirty days, to implore. the 
clemency of the Executive authority. It may 
be urged, and I believe with truth, that these 
rigors do not proceed from a sanguinary tem- 
per in the people of Virginia, but from those 
political considerations indispensably necessary 
where Slaver z eernilete any great extent. I 
am, moreover, happy to observe that our police 
respecting this unhappy class of people is not 
only less rigorous than formerly, but perhaps 
milder than in other countries (58) where there 
are 80 many slaves, or so large a proportion of 
them in respect to the free inhabitants. It is 
also, I trust, unjust to censure the present gen- 
eration for the existence of Slavery in Virginia ; 
for I think it unquestionably true, that a very 
large proportion of our fellow-citizens lament 
that as a misfortune which is imputed to them 
as a reproach ; it being evident, from what has 
been already shown upon the subject, that an- 
tecedent to the Revolution, no exertion to abolish 
or even to check the progress of Slavery in Vir- 
ginia could have received the smallest counte- 
nance from the Crown, without whose assent 
the united wishes and exertions of every indi- 
vidual here would have been wholly fruitless 
and ineffectual. It is, perhaps, also demon- 
strable, that at no period since the Revolution 
could the abolition of Slavery in this State have 
been safely undertaken, until the foundations 
of our newly-established Governments had been 
found capable of supporting the fabric itself, 
under any shock which so arduous an attempt 
might have produced. But these obstacles 
being now happily removed, considerations of 
policy, as well as justice and humanity, must 
evince the necessity of eradicating the evil, be- 
fore it becomes impossible to do it without tear- 
ing up the roots of civil society with it. 
Having, in the preceding part of this inquiry, 
shown the origin and foundation of Slavery, or 
the manner in which men have become slaves, 
as also who are liable to be retained in Slavery 
in Virginia at present, with the leg 
quences attendant upon their condition, ; 
remains to consider the mode by which slaves 
have been, or may be, emancipated, and the 
legal consequences thereof, in this State. 
Manumiesion, among the Israelites, if the bond- 
man were an Hebrew, was enjoined, after six 
years’ service, by the Mosaic law, unless the 
servant chose¢0 continue with his master; in 
which case the Master carried him before the 
judges, and took an awl and thrust it through 
his ear into the door, (59) and from thenceforth 
he became a servant forever ; but if he sent him 
away free, he was bound to furnish him liber- 
ally out of his flock, and out of his floor, and 
out of his wine-press, (60.) Among the Ro- 
mans, in the time of the Commonwealth, lib- 
erty could be conferred only three ways. By 
testament, by the census, and by the vindicta, 
or lictor’s rod. A man was said to be free by 
the census, “ liber censu,’ when his name was 
inserted in the censor’s roll, with the approba- 
tion of his master. When he was freed by the 
vindicta, the master, placing his hand upon the 
head of the slave, said, in the presence of the 
preetor, It is my desire that this man may be 
free—“‘hunc hominem liberum esse volo,” to 
which the preetor replied, Pronounce him free 
after the manner of the Romans—“ dico cum 
liberum esse more quiritum.” Then the lictor, 
receiving the vindicta, struck the new freed- 
man several blows with it upon the head, face, 
and back ; after which, the name was register- 
ed in the roll of freed-men, and his head being 
close shaved, a cap was given him as a token 
of liberty, (61.) Under the imperial constitu- 
tions, liberty might have been conferred by 
several other methods, as in the face of the 
charch, in the presence of friends, or by letter, 
or by testament, (62) But it was not in the 
power of every master to manumit at will; for 
if it were done with an intent to defraud cred- 
itors, the act was void; that is, if the master 
were insolvent at the time of manumission, or 
became insolvent by manumission, and inten- 
tionally manumitted his slave for the purpose 
of defrauding his creditors. A minor, under 
the age of twenty years, could not manumit his 
slave, but for a just cause assigned, which must 
have been approved by a council, consisting of 
the praetor, five senators, and five knights, (63 ) 
In England, the mode of enfranchising villeins 
is said to have been thus prescribed by a law 
of William the Conqueror. .If any person is 
willing to enfranchise his slave, let him with 
his right hand deliver the slave to the sheriff in 
a full county, proclaim him exerapt from the 
bond of servitude by manumission, show him 
open gates and ways, and deliver him free arms, 
to-wit: a lance and a sword; thereupon he is a 
free man.” (64) But after that period, freedom 
was more generally conferred by deed, of which 
Mr. Harris, in his Notes upon Justinian, has 
furnished a precedent. 








(54.) 1794, ¢. 103. 

(55) But herein the law is now altered by the act 
of 1796, c. 2, which does not extend to slaves. See 
note, ante p. 22. 

(56.) 1794, oe. 103. 

(57.) Ibidem, 

(58.) See Jefferson’s Notes, 259; the Marquis de 
Chattelleux’s Travels—I have not noted the page; 
the Law of Retribution, by Granville Sharpe, pp. 151, 
238, notes; the Just Limitation of Slavery, by the 
same author, p..15, note; ibidem, pp. 33, 50; ib., Ap- 

end., No. 2, Encyciopedia; Tit. Esclave ; Laws of 
Barbalees, &o. 

(59.) Hxod, c. 21. 

(60.) Ibid. 

(61.) Harris’s Just., in notes. 

(62.) Just. Inst., Lib. 1, Tit. 5. Ib., Lib. 1, Tit. 6. 

(63.) Ib., Harris’s Just., in notes. 

(21,) Ibid. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Deut, c. 15. 





From the Baltimore Patriot. 
THE BIBLE IN SEPARATE VOLUMES—NO, 2, 


Mr. Epiror: I returned, but an hour or two 
0, from the burial, at Greenmount, of our 
venerable fellow-citizen and Christian brother, 
John Chappell. So much the more is the ad- 
monition impressive: ‘“ Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might: for there 


pun- | is uo work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wis- 


dom, in the grave, whither thou goest,” 
Having described the Model at the Fair, it 
Were now in to state the advantages of 
the proposed ot publication. As prelimi- 
to these, however, allow me to avail my- 
of this opportunity to make the followirz 
remarks: : R 
1. I wish, indeed, by these communications, 
to promote the sadedl of my plan; but I de- 
sign to attempt this in a way which may prove 
entertaining and instructive to general readers. 
2. I find that publishers of secular papers are 
exceedingly mH gainst the intrasion of 
ivate interests into their columns without pay. 
This, however, is not @ selfish, but a benevolent 
r: but, t this, its profits 
, saving, unsectarian, Bi- 





tus” merely proposes 

ication of “Genesis,” for 50 cents, If 
books were to be of the same size, the price, 
whole, would be $33. But there are only six 
other books as thick as “Genesis.” There are 
three classes of thinner volumes. Many of 
these may be iesued for 10 or 15 cents each. 
The whole whole price, in paper covers, Text 
and Appendixes both, need not be more than 


$15. It is probable it will be less. The Text 
alone, or the Appendixes alone, may be furnisb- 


ed at about price. At the same time, per- 
sons who wish copies splendidly bound and en- 
cased, may expend as much money as they 
please upon them. 

5. Another mistake has oceurred in relation 
to time. If subscribers were plenty, the Text 
might be run through the press immediately, 
and the Bible stand complete, with new im- 
pressiveness, in its 66 separate books. Nor 
would it take much longer to furnish the Ap- 
pendixes, as the design is not so much to pre- 
pare original matter as to condense material 
now unhappily scattered everywhere, instead 
of being brought’ into juxtapositiion with the 
Sacred Text. Besides, chief men, of all denom- 
inations, might readily be engaged to render 
any necessary help. T. H.S. 





KNUD IVERSON SEMINARIES, 


JACKSONVILLE, ILL., Oct. 23, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 


I was much interested, this morning, in the 
suggestions of Dr. Prince to our Sabbath sohool 
children, urging them to appropriate their con- 
tribution for a monument in memory of Knud 
Iverson, toward the endowmen: of a juvenile 
reform school for our State, simi'ar to those 
which already exist in other States. And the 
question at once arose in my mind, Why not 
make this an occasion of founding similar 
schools, so much needed in every State in the 
Union? And why shall not this consecrated 
name become the watchword of new hopes 
and new destinies to the juvenile offenders, and 
of a new era of higher and purer moral aim 
and power to all the youth of our land ? 

Dr. Prince has already labored, both in this 
State and Missouri, in behalf of these juvenile 
institutes, with commendable zeal and success. 
But ought there not to be a simultaneous 
movement in all the States at once in this be- 
half, based upon the deep and thrilling inter- 
est which all our Sabbath school teachers and 
children feel in the fate of this noble but un- 
fortunate (or perhaps I should say most fortu- 
nate) boy ¢ 

The State of Illinois may well be proud of 
such @ boy; and it may be proper for her, 
therefore, in so noble a cause, to take the lead 
— But shall not all the other States fol- 
ow? 

Suppose all our Sabbath schools should at 

once address themselves to the work of found- 
ing in each State in the Union, in memory of 
their. martyr comrade, a Knup Iverson In- 
STITUTE, Or JUVENILE Rerorm ScuHoo., on the 
same principle as lies at the bottom of those 
already existing in some States. With such 
aid and sympathy as they would readily at- 
tract from benevolent individuals, and from 
their parents and teachers, they would soon 
accomplish the object ; and they would there- 
by train themselves to a most Christian and 
praiseworthy work, and give a more effective 
moral and Christian lesson to all the coming 
generations of our youth, than could be com- 
pressed into all the books and sermons in the 
world, apart from such practical Christian ac- 
tion. Once let the thing be started, and the 
Legislatures of the States would grant all need- 
ed aid. 
Let, then, these monuments of that heroic 
martyr boy go rife all over the land, not in 
piles of mute granite and marble or brase, 
but in the more enduring structures of hearts 
reformed and souls reclaimed—transformed 
from the moral image of the heathen murder- 
ers of this noble boy, into the glorious image 
of his own heroic and devoted spirit. 

Pile these imposing structures high, even to 
the clouds, not with stone laid upon stone, but 
with a whole army of angelic forms, a mighty 
cloud of witnesses, in bright array, ever ascend- 
ing heavenward, though all coming ages of 
time, still shouting as they rise, *Knud Iver- 
son, that martyr boy, our heroic leader and 
exemplar, has, under God, saved us also from 
the darkness and the doom of our sin, and led 
us to the lamb of God that taketh away the 
sin of the world.” 

This, in my humble opinion, is the sort of 
monument that the children of a Christian 
people should erect to that bravest of all 
American boys.. Snall it go up? Children, 
youth, fathers, mothers, what say you? Shall 
it goup? If so, it shall do more for the true 
honor of Knud Iverson than all the marble and 
granite of the continent could, if put in one 
pile, and make the occasion of the death of 
that one boy of more value to the future wealth 
and renown, as well as to the virtue and moral 
power of this country, than all the gold of Cal- 
ifornia, and all the murders that have been 
perpetrated or suffered on the battie-field, from 
the days of Cain to our own. If it be true, that 
“as the twig is bent the trees incline,” the 
American people now have an opportunity of 
impressing upon their youth, in all coming 
time, such an effective lesson of true moral he- 
roiem and virtue, as has rarely, if ever, been 
accorded to any other people, in the whole 
world’s history. 

Will they improve it? I hope and trust they 
may. Bur Now Is THE TIME—let all the friends 
of our Sabbath schools and the youth of our 
States see to it, that it is not lost by delay. 

Yours, traly, J, B, Turner. 


—————— 


Hon. Victory Birpseve.—The Syracuse 
Chronicle announces the decease of this gen- 
tleman on the 17th of September. He wasa 
member of Congress in 1814, and also in 1830. 
The Chronicle pays a warm tribute to his char- 
acter, and states that 


“He was a member of the General As- 
sembly of New York in 1823; of the Sen- 
ate in 1827; and again of the Assembly in 
1839, at which session he was Chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means. Then 
it was.that he drew up and reported “the 
bill for the more effectual protection of the 
citizens of this State from being kidnapped 
or reduced to slavery.” It was mainly through 
his exertions that that bill was enacted into a 
law. And never did his benevolent counte- 
nance beam with a higher joy, never did words 
escape his lips that partook so much of self- 
gratulation, as when, about a year since, he 
learned that, in virtue of that law, Mr. Solo- 
mon Northrup, of Washington county, had 
been brought back to freedom and his family, 
from a cruel bondage of twelve years’ continu- 
ance in the State of Louisiana.” 


en 


OHIO ELECTION. 


Co.tvumsvus, On10, Oct. 27, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

The returns of the State election are nearly 
‘all in, only two or thre’ small counties to hear 
from. The vote stands: Medill, 0. L. Dem., 
144,000; Barrere, Whig, 84,000; Lewis, Free 
Dem., 50,000. Since the Presidential election, 
the Old Line Democratic vote has decreased 
25,000 ; the Whig vote has decreased 68 000 ; 
and the Free Democratic vote has increased 
19,000. Surely, this is encouraging. Two Free 
Democratic Senators, and six Representatives, 
are elected. Last year we had but one Sena- 
tor and two or three tatives. Two 
 fadependent Free Soil Whig Senators and two 
Representatives are elected also. oe. 
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’ while Mr. Van Buren and his allies retain it. 
The South saw that band of men sacrifice them- Sout 
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~ BEut Sura. — No reader who has once 
tasted the quality of Bell Smith’s Letters will 
require to have his attention called to them. 








THE ANNUAL MOVEMENT. 


The time has come for making the usual 
annual movement for the renewal and exten- 
sion of the subscription list of the Era: Vol- 
untary agents are already in possession of our 
views and wishes, through the letter addressed 
to them on the Ist inst. Bills have been sent 


before the 1st of December. The rest will re- 
ceive notice in time. Next week we shall send 
a circular to all our subscribers, which we pray 
them to look out for. We should like to arouse 
interest enough to augment our list to fifty 
thousand. Every subscriber may constitute 
himself an agent, and there are few who have 
not influence enough to send us new names. 
They will see, in the letter we shall address 
them, our programme for the new volame. 





RATES OF POSTAGE. 


We have so much trouble about postage on 
Facts for the People, that we are almost tempt- 
ed to close their publication with this volume. 
The laws and regulations relating to rates of 
postage seem to be passed purposely to mystify 
the people, embarrass postmasters, and afford 
opportunities for exactions and impositions. 
They are abominably complicated, and it is the 
easiest thing in the world to blunder or cheat 
in construing them. We do hope that the 
Speaker of the House, whoever he may be, at 
the ensuing session of Congress, will appoint 
gentlemen on the Committee on the Post Office 
of some sense, with a practical knowledge 
of post office affairs, so that the laws regulating 
postage may be carefully revised and simpli- 
fied. It is the duty of the Postmaster General 
to attend specially to this matter, and recom- 
mend such reforms as are necessary; but we 
confess a strong doubt whether he really un- 
derstands all the mischiefs to be remedied. 

We may have more to say on this point 
hereafter. ae 


THE SOUTH AND THE ADMINISTRATION. 


It was a dangerous experiment for the Ad- 
ministration to permit itself to be driven into 
an attitude of antagonism towards ex-Senator 
Dickinson. We said, not long since, that he 
was but the exponent of a Sentiment, preva- 
lent in the South—that he was confided in by 
slaveholders, who would not tamely allow him 
to be proscribed, especially when his offence 
was the repudiation of a section of the Democ- 
racy that in 1848 had withstood slaveholding 
usurpation. The correctness of the view then 
taken has heen confirmed. The Washington 
Sentinel, the organ of the “Hards” in the 
South, takes part with Dickinson against the 
Administration. The Richmond (Va.) Enquirer, 
softened for a while by the rejection of Dix 
and the appointment of Mason, is gradually 
“hardening.” The Richmond (Va.) Examiner is 
openly out against the conduct of the Admin- 
istration in the affair, and against the “ Softs.” 
The South Side (Petersburg) Democrat sympa- 
-thizes with Dickinson, and the Louisville (Ky.) 
Democrat pronounces a glowing eulogium upon 
him, significantly advising all “outsiders” to 
let tho controversy in New York alone. 

The Richmond Examiner was under th? im- 
pression, for a time, that the quarrel in New 
York concerned only the distribation of patron- 
age among the spoils hunters; but it does not 
think so now. It blames the Administration 
for descending “from the lofty and dignified 
position of national control, to mingle in the 
local quarrels of a single State.” The powers 
of the Executive, if used at all in party strife. 
should be directed only against “ political ad- 
versaries endeavoring to pull down its authori- 
ty;” but they have been used “with a one 
sided purpose of favoritism.” Under any cir- 
oumstances, this would have excited attention ; 
but under the actual circumstances of the case, 
“it becomes of startling interest.” “The power 
has been exercised upon that wing of the De- 
mocracy, which, led by D. S. Dickinson, brave- 
ly opposed Martin Van Buren and the traitor- 
ous gang who, in 1848, went to Buffalo, and 
identified themselves with Abolitionists and 
Free-Soilers.” Van Buren’s position was then 
80 “despicable,” “his conduct and that of his 
faction was so atrocious,” that no earthly 
power can “redeem them from infamy.” The 
Administration is in danger of becoming infa- 
mous, from “even the appearance of an alli- 
ance” with such men. So long as Dickinson 
kept up association with them, for the purpose 
of reforming them, “the South could tolerate 
the Administration” in pursuing the same 
course; but when Dickinson “quit them,” the 
Administration ought to have done likewise. 
After Dickinson has failed to regenerate them, 
it is impossible to redeem them “from the 
nether depths of political infamy to which the 
ananimous voice of the whole South has con- 
signed them.” The Examiner concludes: 

“The Administration may rest assured that 
there is not philosophy at the South to 
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the South, by bullying itssupporters in Massa- 
chusetts and elsewhere, who are disposed to 
coalesce in State affairs with By 
ite ecandalous proscription of Anti-Slavery sen- 
timerit at the North, it is laboring to make ita 
peace with the slaveholders, who have been dis- 
affected by its treatment of Dickinson. To 
what depths of degradation this craven fear 
‘e- | of their power has sunk Northern politicians ! 

.| We should like to know of Barnburners, Coa- 
lition- Democrats, Liberals, &o., how many more 
kicks they intend to receive, without kicking 
back. A worm will tarn when trod upon, but 


they don’t. . 
| ae “AGAIN. 


periodical » near ‘ 
change, and of W. Alcorn, 826 Lombard street, Phil- s 


nate man, There is one very marked diffor- 
ence between them. The former maintained 
& proper reserve, doing what he resolved on, 
—S without blattering about it. The latter is 
forever sounding the trumpet before him, call- 
ing upon earth and heaven to witness how 
bravely he can do his duty. In fact, the pres- 
ent Administration seems to think that its forte 
is letter-writing. Nearly all its members are 
afflicted with the epistolary mania. 
Marcy writes letters; Mr. Guthrie writes let- 
ters; Mr. Davis writes letters; Mr. McClelland 
writes letters; Mr. Cushing writes letters. It 
is a gossipping, tattling, twattling, wrangling, 
scolding Administration. 
an ass,” said Dogberry; the Administration 
need call upon no scribe to do that service for 
to subscribers whose subscriptions will expire | jt. 
line: 


ties of Massachusetts Coalition Senatorial 
tickets have been formed of associated Demo- 
crats and Free-Soilers. 
the Democrats who have participated in this 
have done worse than to commit a fatal error. 
They have abandoned a principle which is 
fundamental. To support or vote for the Free- 
Soilers of Massachusetts is to give countenance 
and power to persons engaged, avowedly, in 
the persistent agitation of the Slavery ques- 


degree, to tho determined policy of the Ad- 
ministration. 
movable convictions on this point, as I have 
had occasion to express to you heretofore; and 


these opposing systems, it is well known, 
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vindicate its fidelity to 







Mr. 


“Write me down 


Here is its latest accomplishment in this 


WasuineTon, Oct. 29, 1853. 
Dear Sir: I perceive that in several coun- 


My judgment is, that 


tion, and therefore hostile, in the extremest 


The President entertains im- 


all of us whom he has called to the public 
service here most heartily and zealously sustain 
his views on the subject, as being the only ones 
consistent with our personal honor, the success 
of the Democratic party, the general welfare 
of the country, the integrity of the Constitu- 
tion, or the permanency of this Union. If 
there be any purpose more fixed than another 
in the mind of the President and those with 
whom he is accustomed to consult, it is that 
that dangerous element of Abolitionism, under 
guise or form it may present itself, 
crushed out, so far as this Adminis- 
tr’ is concerned. This the President de- 
clared in his Inaugural; this he has declared 
ever since, at all times, and in all places, when 
he had occasion to speak ‘on the subject. 
While he does not assume to judge of the 
hearts of men who publicly avow sound prin- 
ciples, he only needs overt show where 
they are, in order that his policy in the 
conduct of the affairs of the ernment shall 
be unequivocally manifested. Those who have 
apprehended halting or hesitation on the part 
of the President, in treading any path which 
truth and patriotism open to him, will find 
themselves greatly mistaken. He is np to this 
occasion. His policy was not hastily settled ; 
while he occupies his present position, it will 
never be departed from. The constitutional 
rights of all the States of this Union are as 
dear to him as the rights of New Hampshire. 
I have perceived from the outset that this great 
principle of the constitutional rights of the 
States is fastened in his thought as the corner- 
stone of this Union. Depend upon it, no mat- 
ter what consequences may impend over him, 
he will never allow it to be shaken by Aboli- 
tionists or factionists, but will set his face, like 
flint, as well against right-hand backslidings 
as against left-hand defections which may pre- 
judice or embarrass the onward progress of the 
Republic. 1 remain, very truly, yours, 
C. Cusine. 

Hon. R. Frothingham, jun., Boston. 

Mr. Cushing, who once made Anti-Slavery 
speeches in Congress, figured as a Whig, turned 
Tyler man, became a Democrat, then a Pro- 
Slavery man, flirted with Free-Soilers in Mas- 
sachusetts, and now comes out in support of 
the most ultra and proscriptive policy which 
has ever been attempted to be inflicted upon 
the country, is of course just the man to re- 
buke the Democtats of Massachusetts for 
abandoning fundamental principles ! 

But let us pass by this versatile politician, 
whose next move may be & summerset into the 
Free Soil ranks. His letter confirms what we 
have already learned from the “ organ,” that 
the Administration regards, not the Whig, but 
the Free Soil, or Independent Democratic 
party as its chief opponent, and the suppres- 
sion of Abolitionism and Free-Soilism, as its 
great mission. “If there be any purpose more 
fixed than another in the mind of the Pregi- 
dent and those with whom he is accustomed 
to consult,” says Mr. Cushing, “it is that the 
dangerous: element of Abolitionism, under 
whatever guise or form it may present itself, 
shall be crushed out, so far as this Administra- 
tion is concerned.” By “Abolitionism,” is 
meant, not the creed and policy of Mr. Gar- 
rison, which, repudiating political action, look 
to the dissolution of tho American Union as 
the only efficient means of relieving the free 
States from responsibility for Slavery; not 
the creed and policy of Gerrit Smith, which 
contemplate the abolition of Slavery in the 
States through judicial decisions of the Fede- 
ral Courts, or Congressional enactment; for 


number so few supporters, that they are 
scarcely recognised by the Slave Power. The 
“ Abolitionism” against which the Adminis- 
tration wages a war of extermination, is 
simply, opposition to Slavery, to its dog- 
mas, its policy, its usurpation, to a Compro- 
mise under which the Slave Power is seck- 
ing to introduce slave labor in California, 
New Mexico, Utab, Nebraska—to a vile Fu- 
gitive Law, the enforcement of which is at- 
tended with evil, only evil, and that continu- 
ally—to an Interest which has not a sin- 
gie element of nationality in it, but is laboring 
inceesantly for the aggrandizement of a Sec- 
tional Power, by the acquisition of Cuba, and 
‘Southern territorial extension, without the 






other portions of the Union. 
- This opposition, whether appearing ih an 
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» the direction of State politics, and exact 

»People, acting alone upon State af- 
{ faire, ee obedience:to its will, It will 
seek, by all the mieans at ite command, to 
‘persedtite and degrade the free man in Massa- 
chusetts, or New York, or Ohio, or Wisconsin, 
who dares breathe a word 
more Platform. The Pope never claimed more 
despotic authority in spiritual affaira, than 
Franklin Pierce claims in political. The creed 
of Holy Mother Church. is not ihe 8a- 
credly observed than the Baltim tform. 
“ Believe it, and you shall be saved; believe it 
not, and you shall be damned.” So runs the 
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Gentlemen of the Admini 
fighting under false’ colors. Your diabolical 
policy of presumption is instituted, not to main- 
tain the Union, for it is in no danger except 
from such as you—not to preserve the guaran- 
ties of the Constitution, for we do not seek to 
violate them—not to profect the constitutional 
riguts of the States, else you should put the 
halter round your own necks: 
purpose of your policy is, to give to the Slave building up here petty nations of Germans, 
Power absolute, unquestioned supremacy over | Irish, Swedes, Norwegians, insulated and alien, 
the whole country; some of you, because you 
believe in the accursed system of Slavery, the 
rest of you, because you fear to provoke its re- 
sentment or forfeit its support. By committing | icy not of the great majority of foreign immi- 
yourselves against Mr. Dickinson and his 
friends in New York, who had signalized in 
former times their devotion to the Slave Power, 
and by favoring some who, notwithstanding | 
their present subservience to that Interest, had 
formerly opposed it, you began to be suspected. 
To vindicate your loyalty, and allay suspicion, 
you first sacrificed John A. Dix, and appointed | 
to the French mission a man dictated to you 
by the Slave Power. You next made a parade 
of your devotion to its will, through a letter | Uniformly, when any serious attempt has been 
written by a tainted member of your Cabinet, | made to organize the foreign elements in our 
Mr. McClelland, full of zeal for the enforce- | population, for distinct, separate, antagonistic 


ment of the Fugitive Law. Next followed a | operations, it has been promptly met and baf- 
series of articles in the “organ,” understood | 


to express your views, fiercely denouncing an 
imaginary plot for the Africanization of Cuba, 
and declaring the resolute purpose of the Pres- 
ident to interfere hy force to prevent in any 
contingency the abandonment of that island to 
negroes or to emancipation. And now we have 
the “organ” and your Attorney-General, and 
the President himself, intermeddling in the | our columns, a day or two ago, to the new is- 
States, in their State elections, by threats of 
heavy pains and penalties, to prevent any co- 
alition, for any purpose whatever, between 
Free-Soilers and Democrats, and announcing 
that it is the fixed purpose of the President to 
crush out Abolitionism or Free-Soilism in any 





against the Balti- 


What is it that has blown to so fierce a flame 
pro-slavery zeal, of the Administration ! 
What is it that drives it into this ruthless cru- 
sade against Northern Sentiment and Northern 
Independence? What is it that emboldens it 
to the audacious attempt of debauching the free 
States, crushing out their Anti-Slavery senti- 
ment, and bringing them into submission to 
the dogmas and decrees of Slavery? We know 
under what clap-trap phrases it veils its sinister 
purposes, how it talks about “ maintaining the 
glorious Union,” and “the guaranties of the 
Constitution,” and “good faith to the South,” 
and “the constitutional rights of the States,” 
&c. Opposition to Slavery is not hostility to the 
Union, or repugnant to the guaranties of the 
Constitution, or inconsistent with good faith to 
the South, or subversive of the rights of the 
States. What! is the system which subjects: 
three millions of human beings to the absolute 
will, and for the sole benefit, of Yhree hundred 
thousand of their fellow-beings, so identified, 
with this Union and with-our Constitution that 
to oppose it is to assail thém? The assumption 
is @ libel on our institutions, and they who 
avow or act upon it, are traitors to the cause of 


on, you are 


No; the real 


Is this all? Can your power reach no fur- 
Can you not hit upon some new device 
for demonstrating to the Slave Interest that, 
despite your warfare against Mr. Dickinson, 
despite all he and his sympathizers may pre- 
tend, you are just as efficient, loyal, and sub- 
missive agents as it can require? Do not de- 
ceive yourselves. Mor® will be required of you. 
The Hards will bid above you for Southern 
support. They will demand as a condition to 
office, not only fidelity to Slavery in a man’s 
present relations, but in his antecedents. They 
will require, not only no opposition to Slavery, 
but positive, active support of Slavery. It will 
not do to believe that it isan evil, although 
you may have your faith to yourself; you must 
believe, and act upon the belief, that it is, in 
the circumstances, a good—not an evil to be 
restricted, but a good to be extended. The 
Slave Interest will sustain the Hards in these 
exactions, and you must endorse them, or your 


So shameless has been the apostacy of parties 
at the North, so gross the treachery of North- 
ern politicians, so zealous have been the Union- 
Savers of our large commercial cities, so trucu- 
lent some of our judges in administering the 
Fugitive Slave Law, so yielding the masses of 
the Northern people, and so overwhelming was 
the majority that brought General Pierce into 
power on a pro-slavery platform, that the 
Slave Interest is evidently under the impres- 
sion that its will is now supreme, and hence- 
forth there will be no restraint upon its pleas- 


Shall this be so? What say the Anti-Sla- 
very men of the country? They have denounc- 
ed the Slavery of the black man, and they now 
find their own liberties menaced. The Power 
which has riveted fetters upon the slave is 
seeking virtually to disfranchiso them, and 
make them outlaws upon their native soil. 

We rejoiee at this, as we do at every revela- 
tion of the detestable character of that Section- 
al Despotism which has hitherto labored so in- 
sidiously for the supremacy. Abolitionists and 
Free-Soilers, as they are called, are not to be 
intimidated. Every flagrant act of pro-slavery 
aggression swells their ranks, by producing dis- 
affection in the old parties, and arousing the 
indignation of moderate men, who have hither- 
to taken no interest in political affairs. You 
may deceive the masses of the People by your 
clamor about the Union and the guaranties of 
the Constitution, and thus draw them into the 
support of an Administration professing Nation- 
ality ; but you cannot make them love Slavery, 
or consent to its propagation. Nor can you 
deceive them forever; already their eyes are 
are beginning to be opened by the insolent pro- 
scription and bold avowals of the Slave Power; 
and when they shall have been fully aroused, 
then will be the day of reckoning for you and 
the Tyrant whom you serve. 

~ [* We are indebted to Joun A. Jonzs, 
Perfumer, &c., No. 23 Baltimore street, Balti- 
more, for a little box of hair oil, precious little 
&e.—all got up in exqui- 
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The best thing foreign immigrants can do, 
when they make their home among us, is to let 
“the dead Past bury its dead.” Let them 
leave behind their prejudices, their rivalries, 
their petty nationalities, and make up their 
minds, as they are to be cordially received and 
treated as American citizens, to be American 
citizens. We cherish no hostile feeling towards 
them—our doors are opened wide for their re-’ 
ception—they can entitle themselves by @ sim- 
ple declaration of their intention to become 
naturalized, and by remainiog here just long 
enough to attest it, td the political privileges 
enjoyed by the rest of us. iciliated with 
us under the same sky, on the same soil, in the 
same circumstances, with the same privileges, 
they fall under the influence of the came nat- 
ural laws and political institutions, and we all 
become assimilated as one family. We pass no 
laws to coerce uniformityof manners or customs 
or language—but uniformity comes to pass nat- 
urally, spontaneously, by the workings of the 
like circumstances in Which we are all placed. 
As we do not aim by acts of legislation, or 
national combinations, to cdorce uniformity, to 
compel immigrants to fall into our way of think- 
ing and acting, let them not attempt by eepa- 
rate organization to keep themselves apart, 
a distinct and peculiar people. Do they wish 
to"perpetuate in this New World the miserable 
divisions and jealousies which have paralyzed 
the strength of the masses of the Old World? 
Do they wish to see the United States of Amer- 
ica a mere conglomeration of rival races, of 
jealous nationalities, alien in language, in cus- 
toms, in sympathies, instead of one grand fam- 
ily, knit together by common interests and a 
common destiny? Not the great majority of 
them. They are willing to be known as Amer- 
ican citizens, to think, and act, and speak, as 
American citizens. But, occasionally, some of 
them act as if they thought European civiliza- 
tion was better fitted to this continent than the 
civilization which has already taken root here, 
and been determined by its peculiar physical 
conditions and political institutions. They would 
import the discords of the Old World into the 
New—transfer nationalities, which have pre- 
vented anything like well-concerted movements 
in favor of liberty in Europe, to this country, 
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| each laying its plans to obtain the control of 
| the country which hes welcomed them to its 
| highest privileges. This, we repeat, is the pol- 


| grants, but of a few demagogues among them, 


| inflated with ideas of their own importance, or 
| enemies at heart to American civilization. 
These men should understand that while 
Americans intend to keep an open door to the 
stranger, to make him one with them, to place 
| him on an equal footing with themselves under 
the Constitution and laws, they know how to 
protect themselves and their institutions against 
| alien combinations, whether at home or abroad. 





fled. Witness the blasted schemes of the Jes- 
uits for the overthrow of the Common School 
System in Massachusetts, Michigan, Ohio, and 
other parts of the country. We rejoice, too, 
to record another instance in which a foreign 
organization for another purpose has been frus- 
trated : 

St. Louis Election—Allusion was made in 


sues introduced by the Germans of St. Louis 

into the election pending there for a judge of 
the Criminal Court. By the following, from 

the Republican of the 25th ult., it will be seen 

that the German organization met with an 

overwhelming defeat: 

“Tt would be mock modesty for us to say 

that we are not gratified with the result of the 

election of Criminal Court Judge. Mr. Lack- 

land has been elected by a majority that ought 

to be flattering toany man. We have as yet 

not full returns, but so far they indicate that 

Mr. Lackland’s majority will be overwhelm- 

ing—largely over the candidate of those who 

desired to subvert our Grand Jury system, and 

to destroy the restraints on the observance of 
the Sabbath. The result of this election is a 

signal, and, we trust, a final rebuke to all those 
who wish to introduce foreign and infidel 
changes into our moral, social, and political 
system. 

“We do not claim the election of Mr. Lack- 
land as a party triumph, in any political shape; 
and we are pleased to have here the opportu- 
nity of saying that men of all parties—the most 
violent partisans of the Democrats as well as of 
the Whigs—united to give him support, because 
of their antagonism to the views and purposes 
of this new, foreign, revolutionary innovation 
upon our institutions.” 

So will it always be. Any attempt to per- 
petuate nationalities in this country, by politi- 
cal organization, will be nipped in the bud. 
Ireland and Germany and England are on the 
other side of the Atlantic; there let them re- 
main. Tho People of the United States are not 
English, or Irish, or Germans—they are Amer- 
icans; and the few self-conceited demagogues 
among our foreign immigrants who refuse to 
honor their name, while they would abuse the 
privileges to which it entitles them, would do 
well to leave a country whose institutions they 
cannot appreciate. New ideas may undoubt- 
edly be suggested by foreigners; they may pro- 
pose reforms of substantial value ; but the right 
made to urge them is not by organizing them- 
selves as a party antagonistic to the native-born 
population. No good can be accomplished by 
such a movement sufficient to compensate for 
the vast evils that would result from the or- 
ganization of parties in this country on the 
ground of difference of race. 

Tue “Orcan” has received additional in- 
formation from its unknown correspondent in 
Cuba, that the Captain General is busily em- 
ployed in making proselytes to the apprentice 
system. The correspondent says, that instead 
of thirty or forty thousand, one hundred thou- 
sand Africans are proposed to be brought in. 
It seems that he communicated the news of this 
important project last May, and is sure that it 
will soon be confirmed by news from Europe. 
He says nothing about English intervention. 
This would seem to be one of the many crea- 
tions of the Union, which says : 

“The only question which can be made is, 


aa to the a: of Great Britain in carryin 
it out. Of copies, it will not be supposed by 
any one that that Government will take an 
open part in the scheme. To do so, would be 
to concede, by her own exampie, a right of in- 


tervention on bur which she ayows her 
determination to at every cost. It will 


Fa id no one to hear even that Great Britain 
disclaimed any connection with the scheme. 
But it does not follow that because her fin 
is not distinctly seen in the transaction, that 
therefore she is not actually pulling the wires.” 
So, then, after columns of denunciation of 
Great Britain for her agency in this affair, it 
is, after all, “a question” whether she has in- 
terfered at all! The “organ” has no informa- 
'| tion upon this point—it merely that it 





4 , Tus Coatrion In Masenionieentee; te is 
said, is not at all disturbed by the manifesto of 
bance dee aa Samer oe Pathe! 








e, | must be so! What credit do the statements of. 
- | such & paper deserve ¢ 


all dictation from abroad, just as if the Federal 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

CurisTian Procress; a Sequel to the Anxious In- 
quirer after Salvation directed and encouraged. 
By John Angel James. New York: Published by 
Carter & Brothers. Sold by Gray & Ballantyne, 
Washington, D. C. 1 vol., pp. 180. 

This is a very admirable book of a very pop- 
ular writer. Its motto is Progress, and it con- 
tains excellent advice to those who would “go 
on unto perfection,” as Paul has it—the work 
of a life, and not of a day, or a week, or 4 sea- 
son of religious revival, for Mr, Angel says 
“ growth is very gradual in all life, not except- 
ing the Christian. No plant becomes a tree, 
no child a man, all at once; and so with the 
Christian.” He has some admirable cugges- 
tions as to the natare of true spiritual growth. 
He quotes the excellent John Brown, who says, 
“@ healthy child grows without thinking much 
about his growth. It takes its food and exer- 
cise, and finds it is growing in the increase of 
its strength and its capacity for exertion. An 
analogous state is, the healthiest state of a 
spiritual babe.” The ability and anxiety to 
do good, to advance the interests of piety, of 
personal and family religion, are certainly far 
better signs of life in the soul than a life of 
nervous emotions; feeling doubtful, all the 
while, whether the soul is alive or dead. Ac- 
tion, action, action, is the best of all proofs of 
an earnest and healthful vitality. There is no 
doubt this book is one of the best of the many 
good books by this excellent author. * 


Tae Lamp anp THE Lantern, or Light forthe Tent 
andthe Traveller. By James Hamilton, D.D. New 
York: Published by Carter & Brothers. Sold by 
Gray & Ballantyne. 1 vol., pp. 184. 

This book shows us what has been done in 
the last fifty years for the Bible, and what the 
Bible may do for the Scholar, the Inquirer, the 
Invalid, the Student, and the Christian. It was 
prepared as lectures before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of London. It is very 
difficult to say anything in praise of the Bible, 
which does not fall below what has been said 
in the writings of Selden, Newton, Locke, 
Sir William Jones, and other gifted minds; 
but we venture to select the following passage, 
as well worth the perusal of our readers. Dr. 
Hamilton says: 

“ Remembering, then, that the Bible contains 
no ornamental passages, nothing written for 
mere display, that its steadfast purpose is, 
‘Glory to God in the highest,’ I repeat, that 
that Bible abounds in passages of the purest 
beauty and stateliest grandeur, all the grander 
and all the more beautiful because they are 
casual and unsought. The clang of ocean as 
he booms his billows on the rock, and the 
echoing caves give chorus, is more soul-filling 
and sublime than all the music of the orches- 
tra ; for it is the music of that main, so mighty 
that there is a grandeur in all it does—in its 
sleep a melody, and in its march a stately 
psalm. And in the bow which paints the 
melting cloud, there is a beauty which the 
stained glass or gorgeous drapery emulates in 
vain; for it is the glory which gilds benefi- 
cence, the brightness which bespeaks a double 
boon, the freest, which cannot but come forth 
when both the sun and the shower are there. 
The style of the Scripture has all this glory. 
It has the gracefulness of a high utility ; it has 
the majesty of intrinsic power; it has the 
charm ofits own sanctity ; it never labors, never 
strives ; but instinct with great realities, and 
bent on blessed ends, it has all the translucent 
beauty and unstudied power which you might 
expect from its lofty object and all-wise au- 
thor.” 


The British and Foreign Bible Society was 
formed in 1804. It has circulated forty-three 
millien copies of the Bible, in one hundred and 
forty-eight languages; and of these, 121 are 
translations never before printed. Dr. Hamil- 
ton has given us here a very attractive and in. 
teresting book. He is a man of the highest em- 
inence in England. * 


ABBEOKUTA; an outline of the Origin and progress of 
the Yoruba Mission. By Miss Tucker. Carter & 
Brothers, New York: For sale by Gray & Ballan- 
tyne, Washington, D.C. 1 vol. pp. 278. 

This country of Yoruba is destined to be the 
seat of the missions, not only of England, but 
of this country. The Southern Baptists have 
@ mission among these primitive people who 
live on the table lands of Africa, in a very ad- 
vanced condition of civilization. This is the 
story of the Church Mission of England, and is 
valuable for its facts, maps, and illustrations. 
There are other missions in Africa, and among 
the Yorubas, of which the author has not 
spoken, under the care of the Wesleyan 
Methodists of England. * 


Tue Misstonary OF Kitmany: Being a Memoir of 
Alexander Paterson. By John Baillie. N. York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. For sale by Gray & 
Ballantyne, 7th street, Washington, D.C. 1 vol., 
pp. 253. 

This is a reprint of a little work, printed in 
Edinburgh, to perpetuate the labors and piety 
of a good man, who was early associated with 
Dr. Chalmers, once the minister at Kilmany, 
and whose familiar letters add greatly to the 
interest of this volume. It has been said by 
Cowper— 

“ The great and small but rarely meet 

On terms of amity complete ; 
Plebeians must surrender, 

And yield the palm to noble folk; 

It is combining fire with smoke, 
Obscurity with splendor.” 

[t was not so with Thomas Chalmers. He was 

too real a man, too real a Christian, to forget 

Alexander Paterson. # 

Tue Youne Lapies’ Guipz to THE Harmonious 
DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN CHARACTER. By 
Harvey Newcomb. A revised edition. New York: 
M. W. Dodd. For sale by Gray & Ballantyne, 7th 
street, Washington, D.C. 1 vol., pp. 326. 

This work has gone through two revisions, 
and is here presented as the last labor of the 
author. It is truly a work of great merit; and 
if this volume could be put into the hands of 
every young girl of fifteen, to be her closet com- 
panion for five years, it would change the 
whole aspect of American society. Our ladies 
would no longer be said, by travellers, to be 
pretty and dressy, but inane, vacant, and list- 
less; they would become spirited, graceful, 
healthful, and pious—following the wise teach- 
ings of this book. * 

Tue Dirricu.tizs oF INFIDELITY. 

A beautiful reprint of this famous treatise of 
the Rev. George Stanly Faber; to which is 
added, Robert Hall’s grand discourse, entitled 
“ Modern Infidelity Considered ;” and is pub- 
lished by W. Gowans, New York; sold by Gray 
& Ballantyne, Washington, D. C. One volume. 
This work has stood the test of human seruti- 
ny, and holds its rank among the chiefest of 
the defences of the truth of Christianity. In 
this day of false philosophy, such works can- 
not be too widely circulated. There are but 
few Christians, however well educated, but 
would be the wiser for reading this book, and 
rise from its perusal with a firmer confidence 
in God and the revelation made us in the Holy 
Scriptures. aad 
Essays For Summer Hours. By Charles Lanman. 

New York: M. W. Dodd. For sale by Gray & Bal- 

lantyne, 7th street, Washington, D. C. 

These papers have been revised, and this is 
the third edition. : 

Mr. Lanman has, we hear, devoted himself 
to painting, for which purpose he has relin- 
-quished public office. His taste and skill with 


ness of his pen and ink sketches. ; 
Auu's Nor Gory TaaT GuiTTERs; or, the Young 
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Washington, D. C. 


certain that to others it can answer scarcely 


reference, with those coinciding in its theology. 


Tue Unitep Srates ILLustratTep; or, Views of | 


tended to make the People of the United 
States acquainted with the natural scenery of 
their own country. The finest points, East 
and West, are selected, and illustrated by our 
best artiste, and the pictures are accompanied 
with articles from some of our most distin. 
guished writers—the whole under the editor- 
ship of Charles A. Dana. 
tional one, and creditable to the national taste. 
Single numbers are fifty cents each—single 
volumes five dollars—the two volumes, embra- 
cing East and West, ten dollars. 
completed this month. 


a 


all the gold in the world cannot supply the 
place of industry, principle, and steady pur- 
pose. Few who take up the volume will pat 
it down till they have finished it. 
Tur Works oF Jonn C. Cannoun, Vol. IIL. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. For sale as above. 
On the first appearance of this work, we no- | 
tieed it somewhat at length, so that it is 
necessary now to do little more than direct at- 
tention to the fact that the third volume has 
just made its appearance. It contains the 
speeches of Mr. Calhoun in the Senate, from | 
the beginning of the year 1837 till the year | 
1841, presenting his views on the various im- 
portant questions that were agitated during 
that period. 
The typographical execution of the work is’ 
unexceptionable. The publishers will please , 


send us the second volume, as it has not yet | 
reached us. - n 
Tue Law anv tHe Testimony. By the Author of 

the Wide, Wide World. New York: Robert Car- 

ter & Brothers. For sale by Gray & Ballantyne, | 

Washington, D. ©. 

This is’ an immense volume of 840 pages, | 
handsomely printed on good paper, and bound 
in red and gilt. So much for the outside. | 
But, what of the book itself? It is not a con- | 
cordance, or a collection of beauties, or a book | 
of reference, says the author, who evidently | 
sets a high estimate upon it. One Sabbath | 
evening, her little sister asked her father “to | 
give her something to do on Sundays.” After | 
pondering the matter, he sketched off a list | 
of subjects, or theological points, such as the 
Divinity of the Saviour, God’s Sovereignty, &c., | 
gave it to the two sisters, and told them to be- 
gin with the first chapter of Genesis, and see | 
what the Bible said about it. And so they | 
set to work, examining one chapter every day, 
except. Sunday, when they indulged them. 
selves with two. In this way they went 
through the Bible, collecting and grouping to- 
gether all the passages which in their opinion 
referred to the point or doctrine to be illus- 
trated, and in the volume before us the portions 
of the passages considered specially pertinent, 
are printed in German text. Whatever pleas- 
ure and benefit the sisters may have derived 
from this labor, evidently one of love, it is very 


any purpose, except as a book of convenient 
City and Country. With Descriptive and Histori- 


cal Articles. Edited by Charles A. Dana. New 
York: Hermann J. Meyer. 


This is a beautiful quarto publication, in- 


The work is a na- 





It is to be 


Merer’s Universum. Parts VI and VII. New 
York: Herrmann J. Meyer. 

We have already noticed this world’s pic- 
ture gallery. To say that it maintains its 
character and appearance, is enough. 

The same publisher is issuing a German 
monthly magazine, called Meyer's Monatschefte, 
at $3 a year. It appears on the first of every 
month, and each number contains a steel en- 
graving of a public character, appropriate 
wood cuts, and the latest Paris and London 
fashions, &c. 


Hayrpockr’s CatHotic Famity BIBLE anpD Com- | 
MENTAKY. New York: Dunigan & Brother. 
We are indebted to the publishers for Parts | 
21 and 22 of this work. As we remarked in 
a former notice, it is published under the au- | 
thority of Archbishop Hughes. Its typogra- | 
phy and embellishments are in the highest | 
style of art. 





A Saspats Scenzu. By J.G. Whittier. Published | 
by J. P. Jewett & Co., Boston. 
Whittier’s “ Sabbath Scene ”—the seizure of | 
a fugitive slave woman in a village church, the 
good pastor meanwhile preaching submission 
to the laws, &c.—has just been issued, with ap- 
propriate engravings, by J. P. Jewett & Co., 
Boston. 


SiMILITUDES. 


By Lucy Lareom. Boston: J. P. 
Jewett & Co. 

In this little volume, in a simple, unpretend- 
ing way, the ocean and the prairie are made 
tributary to moral reflections. Lucy Larcom, 
our readers will recollect, is an acceptable 
correspondent of the Era. 





Co-opeRaTION IN Vermont.—Needham, In- 
dependent Democrat, as we have stated, was 
elected Speaker of the House of Representatives 
in Vermont, by receiving the requisite number 
of votes from the Old Line Democrats. The 
candidate of the latter for the office of Govern- 
or was then, after repeated ballotings, elected | 
by aid from the Independent Democrats. On 
the 28th ult., Kidder was elected Lieut. Goy- 
ernor ; Slade, Clerk ; and Page, Treasurer, by 
similar combinations. Some of the telegraphic 
despatches represent them as Old Line Demo- 
crats—the Tribune puts them down Free-Soil- 
ers. The correspondent of the Brandon Post 
says that the Whigs were earnest for a coali- 
tion with the Independent Democrats, but 
claimed the lion’s share, and also the privilege 
of pointing out all the candidates they would 
vote for. The Tribune intimates that the Free- 
Soilers, according to the arrangement with the 
Old Line Democracy, are to have the United 
States Senator. It remarks, in regard to the 
coalition, as it is called— 

“We gresume this virtually finishes the 

jal Free Soil party; as such, in Vermont. 
The more numerous, or at least the more cun- 
ning, portion of it will file into the ranks of its 
ertor a ead pecans gael 

igs, with whom , 
aan of a third Sai wear] a kept 4 for 
another year or two, but merely as a blind, 
behind which the Barbers and Fields can ad- 
van y prosecute and perfect their ar- 
rangements with the Robinsons and Eastmans 
for a division of the spoils. Before long, the 
blind will have become useless and inconveni- 
ent, and will be kicked out of the way.” 


The Tribune doubtless gives utterance to its 
wishes. It would have preferred a coalition be- 
tween Free-Soilers and the Whigs, leaving to the 
latter the right to designate all the candidates. 
We shall not question the sagacity or fidelity 
of our friends in Vermont, till we have better 
authority against them than their enemies. We 
hope their course will be such as shall com- 
mend iteelf to all candid and honorable per- 
sons. 





Tue Free Democracy or New Hampsuire 
met in State Convention at Concord on the 
22st ult. John H. White was elected President. 
There was a full attendance of delegates. Va- 
rious committees were appointed, and the Con- 
vention then balloted for a candidate for Gov- 
ernor. Jared Perkins, having received a large 
majority of the 106 votes, was declared to be 
nominated. A series of spirited resolutions was 
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ought to do! ‘This is 


| 1 and, it pomib 
sent an example of | 


| intermeddling of any other nation ; and any jn. 


ay 
—_———e_ | 


a just, equal, and righteous Government, ro. 
pressing only the wrong, encouraging only the 


right, and working out for universal man the 
highest developments of which God and bature 
have made him capable. Such an example 


were more potent against despots and despot. 
isma, the world over, than fleets and armies, 
Resolved, That every nation porstsses the un. 
doubted right to meliorate and abolish its own 
social, political, and domestic evils, without the 


terference on the part of our Government to 
oo Spain from mitigating or abolishi; 
slavery in Cuba, would be infamous, and just. 
ly subject the Administration to the indignant 
scorn of the world. 

Resolved, That the Democratic and Whig 
parties, by their national platforms, the por. 
tion of their candidates, and the tones of their 
organs, have shown themselves utterly unwor. 
thy of the support and confidence of those 
having at heart the great truths of the Declg. 
ration of Independence ; and therefore al} such 
persons should at orcs cut adrift from thosg 
parties and enlist with the Free Democracy 
which alone is striving for the practical app/i. 
cation of those principles. 

Many snimated speeches were made, county 
committees were organized, and the following 
State Central Committee were appointed: 

J. P. Morse, Jacob H. Ela. L. D. Mason. ia 
P. Atkinson, G. G. Fogg, J. H. Goodale, §. \. 
Baffum, Joseph Weber, 5. C. Bean, W. Holking, 





Orricrat Vote or Ounto.—The vote for 1853, 
for State officers, stands: 

Governor.— Medill, 147,663; Barrere, 85 290- 
Lewis, 50,342. oye 

Lieut. Governor. — Myers, 148,981; Allen 
127,272. 

Secretary of State-—Trevitt. 151,032: Van 
Vorhes, 97.323 ; Graham, 33,566. _ 

State Treasurer.—Breelin, 150.655 - 
man, 95,606 ; Chaffin, 33.509. 

Attorney General.—MecCook, 149,371: Gib. 
son, 97,141 ; Watson, 35.500. 

Supreme Judge—Bartley, 149,582 ; Backus, 


> 
Brach- 


| 96,689 ; Hitcheock, 35 373. 


Board of Public Works.—Griswold, 149,475: 
Waddle, 97,960; Blair, 34,220 

Superintendent of Common Schools —Barny y; 
149.550; Andrews, 127.202. 

The first-named, in each table, is Old Line 
Democratic ; the sesond, Whig ; the third, Free 
Soil. 

As the Independent Democrats yoted for the 
Whig candidate for the office of Lieutenant 
Governor, on account of his concurrence of 
opinion with them, some thousands of Whigs 
cast their votes for Mr. Lewis. The real Free 
Democratic strength, we suppoze, is to be meas- 
ured by the vote given for the candidates for 
the subordinate State offices, viz: thirty-five 
thousand—showing an increase, since the last 
election, of ten thousand. To what extent the 
introduction of the Maine Liquor Law agitation 
helped or hindered the new Party, it is inpos- 
sible to say. 


A Strate Convention of the Independent 
Democracy of Vermont was held at Montpelier 
on the 27th ult, John McLean was elected 
President. A State Central Committee was 
appointed, as follows : 

Hon. John McLean, of Cabot, Chairman ; C. 
Hicks, Patrick Welch, J. M. Slade, T. J. Hig- 
ginson, L. T. Guernsey, J. Morse Flint, Dens- 
low Upham, Wm. H. French, Geo. H. Paige, A. 
C. Babbitt, Geo. W. Bailey, Charles Felton, W 
Trask, H. H. Reynolds. 

After speeches from E. D. Barber and oth- 
ers, the following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That now, as ever, we stand upon 
the doctrines promulgated at Pittsburgh as the 
creed of the Free Democracy: and rejoice to 
witness, in the history of the times and the aus- 
picious ordering of events, proofs prophetic of 
the final triumph of our principles. 

Resolved, That we regard the platforms laid 
down by the two parties at Baltimore as con- 
taining doctrines repugnant to the fundamental 
principles of civil liberty and true republican- 
ism. 

Resolved, That we have lost no jot of our 
faith, that the organization of the Free Democ- 
racy a8 a political party is an agency indis- 
pensable for the times; that the foundation 
principles of the American Government may 
become active and living realities in its admin- 
istration. 


ee 

Reicious ToLeraTion —TuHeE TrEsTaMENT 
IN THE ScHooLts.—We publish to-day an in- 
teresting decision, just made by the Secretary 
of State, in relation to the right of school teach- 
ers in our public schools to compel pupils to 
read and study the Protestant Testament. The 


| question arose upon the complaint of the Rev. 


Dr. Quigley, of Washington county, whose child 
had been chastised and expelled from school 
for refusing, in obedience to his parent’s com- 
mand, to commit parts of the Testament to 
memory. Mr. Randall very properly held that 
the State had no authority te compel the pu- 
pils to receive any sectarian instructions against 
the wishes of their parents. 
N. Y. Evening Post. 

This is right. The State would have just as 
good a right to compel Catholic children to od 
to Protestant churches, or Protestant childr 
to go to Catholic churches. The only wonder 
is, that any school teacher in a public school 
should venture upon such an outrage on the 
rights of conscience. Let us maintain our 
common schools against the attempts of the 
Jesuits to break them down ; let us withstand 
every attempt to establich the policy of sepa- 
rate appropriations by the State for sectarian 
schools; but all this can be done without forcing 
Catholic children to conform to Protestant 
modes of worship, or read the Protestant version 
of the Bible. bade. 


A Nove Ipga.—A writer in the Charleston 
Evening News is under the impression that 
there has been no peace between England and 
America since the first blow was struck at Brit- 
ish supremacy on the seas, by the planters of the 
South, behind the Palmetto logs at Fort Moul- 
trie! It is doubtless the recollection of this 
blow that restrains Great Britain now from 
overt acts of hostility against us. 

Tne “Orcan.”—Lately, on the strength of 
information, derived, we have no doubt, from 
informants as trustworthy as those who supply 
the news relating to the tripartite treaty and 
Cuba, the Union announced that it was prob- 
able that Foresti, our newly-appointed consul 
to Germany, would not be received. It pro 
ceeded to threaten Sardinia, and bravely de- 
clared that it must receive Foresti, or nobody. 
It turns out that Foresti has not yet left New 
York! The Intelligencer thinks “our model 
Republic has a model organ.” 


Maryianp Execrion.—Ligon, Democratic 
candidate for Governor, has been elected. - 
the six Representatives to Congress elect, ‘2 
Democrats claim four. In both branches © 
the State Legislature, the Whigs will have & 
majority, which will enable them to elect 4 
United States Senator and a State Treasurer. 


— 


rs b- 
Several SovrHeRN Newspapers are rep” 
le in the Koz- 


lishing the speech of John P. Ha nen 
sta affair. The Carolina Spartan, 0 Sout 
Carolina, remarks: “Its sentiments are such 88 
become the citizens of a great and independent 
Republic like ours.” 


Epmunp Buaxe, of New Hampsh 
for some time been waging war on ™ / 
istration, makes certain disclosures ™ — 
to the nomination of Gen. Pierce by the Ba “J 
mere Convention, charging that that event W 
brought about, with his knowledge and phd 
ration, by his New Hampshire friends. 1° 
these brethren love one another! 


ire, who has 
the Admin- 





Marne Lievor Law Trivmrn IN BaLtl- 
more.—A fall Maine Liquor Ticket from rd 
more has been elected tc the Legislature. @ 
had not supposed that the Temperance mover 
ment had advanced so far in that city. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF THE NATIONAL ERA. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Lonpon, Oct, 21, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era: gi 
Ambition and a ion have been justly 
charged upon the views discovered and the acts 
committed by the Emperor of all the Russias; 
but we question whether the full extent of his 


real objects has either been developed or fath- | 


ed. That the paramount supremacy over 
the Greek subjects of the Porte wool be equiv- 
alent to the reduction of that Government to a 
state of dependency, is a manifest proposition ; 
and that the possession of Constantinople, and 
the command of the mouths of the Danube and 
the Dardanelles, would be the acquisition cf 
prodigious and overwhelming power, is no less 
obyiows. But even here we do not believe that 
the aim of Rassia stops short. On the contra- 
ry, we are convinced that these are contempla- 
ted not as finalities, but as steps to empire too 
reat to be consistent with the safety or endur- 


ed by the policy of the other nations of Europe. | 
The organization of a New Byzantine Empire 


is the grand design of the insatiable Czar. Un- 
der his iron seeptre, with religion as the means, 
the vast territory, already stretching from the 
Caspian sea to the Arctic ocean, would be 
spread over the fairest portion of illimitable 
Asia to the south; and the population, Seandi- 
navian, Cossack, Slavonic, Tartar, Armenian, 
Greek. Polish, Calmuck, Arab, Circassian, Fin- 
nish, Chinese, even to the Hindoo, moulded in- 
to one despotism; and if not converted by fair 
ways or foul, at any rate reduced to obedience, 
regardless alike of race and creed. As the 
Head of the Greek Church, even more than as 


the sovereiga of Muscovy and its conquests, it - 


is that Nicholas aspires to accomplish this tre- 
mondous scheme, and the great monarchies of 
the continent must be blind or mad to permit 
the initiative to be takea by a single political 
measure, or material footstep of advance in the 
direction to which the prospect points. 


That the aggressor must be encountered on , 
the threshold, and not struggled with in the | 


interior of the house, is obvious to all men, 
though the different parts to be adopted by the 
countries most immediately concerned, will be 
modified by various extraneous circumstances. 


Thus Austria, the position of which is more se- | 


riously endangered than that of any other 
State, hardly excepting Turkey itself, by the 
extension of Russian power, is nevertheless so 
chained to the invader that she cannot enter 
into hostile opposition, but contents herself with 
trusting the cause to the Western allies, and 
retiring within herself as a quasi neutral, re- 


dacing her army, and anxiously watching the | 


progress of events. 

This, it may be observed, is presuming upon 
the fact that Austria is honest, and entertains 
no tortuous and concealed motive in regard to 
balancing as well as she could, by a similar 
violation of international rights, the prepon- 
derance of Russia in the universal scale. It is 


tree, that such a course would be fatal to her ; 


but 


contriving our aggrandizement at the cost of 
others. On Prussia the pressure is not, either 
in the first instance or ulteriorly, so menacing ; 
and it is stated that her King has refused the 
bribe of a farther slice of Poland, to induce 
him to coalesce with the Czar. More clear- 
sighted, his Minister, Mantenfel, appreciates 
the end, and is well aware that the fruition of 
the tempter’s designs would reduce his royal 
master to a second rate, if not a vassal domin- 
ion, first mouthed, and perhaps to be last 
swallowed. Prussia therefore retires from the 
lists, and looks on for the contingencies of the 
threatened war. Except upon general princi- 
les, France and Eagland have comparatively 
Fittle to fear; the former may even be glad of 
an opportunity to augment her force and em- 
ploy her armies, and the latter to curb en- 
croachment, and secure or extend her com- 
merce. There are wheels within wheels 
throughout the complication, and the issue is 
now at hand to try the action of the whole 
machinery. 

The Turkish manifesto has won golden 
opinions from all ranks of men. Truthful, 
logical, and moderate, it sets the entire case 
before the eyes of the world in « light that 
cannot be questioned or gainsaid. If the Sul- 
tan’s arms are as successful as his arguments, 
there will be few Cossacks on the southern 
side of the Prath, a month after the warfare 
has begun. Hastening towards his climax, 
Omar Pasha officially notified to the Russian 
commander, Gostochakoff, on the 9th, that if 
the Principalities were not evacuated within 
fifteen days, 7. e. by the 24th, hostilities would 
be commenced ; and the answer given is, that 
that General has no instructions to negotiate a 
peace, begin a war, or retreat from his posi- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, efforts of some undefined kind 
are continued by the Mediating Powers to 
avert the calamity; but the accounts of this 
portion of the transactions are so vague and 
contradictory that it is impossible to build a 
rational speculation upon them. Whether the 
Emperor Nicholas did or did not signify his 
willingness to agree to pacific terms at Olmutz, 
appears to be littie deserving of the weight at- 
tached to it. The tfickery and delusion prac- 
ticed by the Russian civil and military exposi- 
tors, from first to last, have been so shameful 
and monstrous, that they must be fools indeed, 


_ Who could pin their faith to any assurance 


“fom that quarter. It is well to observe that 
thé very baseness and effrontery of these lies 
aad equivocations involve the most valuable 
ingredient in the dispute; for they have de- 
monstrated, beyond all doubt, the hidden pur- 
poses of a hypocritical Government, and thus, 
“forewarned, forearmed,” the world is put 
upon its guard against the least eneroach- 
ments upon the independence of evén the 
weakest and most unimportant spot on the 
map of the universe. The mask has been com- 
pletely thrown off, and mankind are awake to 
the wild ambitious project of an unscrupulous 
despot. This knowledge is a great gain. 

To America, as to all the rest of the com- 
mercial world, it is satisfactory to learn that 
the navigation of the Danube and Biack 
Sea in so far as Turkey is concerned, is to re- 


open to vessels sailing under neutral 
ags. 


All the predictions in preceding correspond- 
ence relative to the failure of cereal crops, with 
the consequent rise in the price of provisions, 
and the alarming combinations of strikes, are 
working up to the crisis we anticipated. The 
cotton factories in Lancashire are almost at a 
stand ; and by the time this reaches Washing- 
ton, fifty thousand workmen will be wander- 
ing about, destitute of employment. At Pres- 
ton, the most numerous demonstration has 
been made, and the most ruinous contest is 
Carried on, the “Outs” being supported by 
Contributions from the associated operatives in 
other parts of the kingdom, to the extent, it is 
Baid, of £4,000 per week. At Wigan, the 
coalmen, with wages at from 30s, to 35s. for 
four days’ labor, have also turned out; and, 
in short, a considerable division of the country 
18 involved in calamitous antagonism and con- 
fusion. The home condition of the whole 
population, and the benefits of foreign tr 
&re sacrificed to this contention, and the worst 
is yet to come. No matter how the present 
struggle ends, it will surely be renewed. Hopes 
and expectations have been excited by the in- 
flated boasts of supergatural prosperity, and a 
ory has been raised, which will not easily be 

ld, 


Labor and capital are at issue within the 
Tealm, just as democracy and absolutism are 
®ver the face of the civilized earth. Much 
misery and much bloodshed must be endured 
dcfore the victory is declared for either side— 
tis but the beginning of the end. The funds 
rin still low, the a of the Eastern ques- 

e 


°n unsettled, and the uncertainty of monete- 
TY matters is added to 


Sud trouble of the national affairs, The inju- 


*0us Consequences are the stagnation of 
cona- 
merce and the relaxation nt 


euarkable to witness the 
as throughout the capital and tikion, 
the 
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7e do not always foresee the certain ruin we | 
are preparing for oureelves, whilst plotting and | 


the double, double, toil | 


of enterprise. It is | 
prevalence of these | | 
tra- | 


ey 





times. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, Nov. 4, 1853. 
‘o the Editor of the National Era: 

Since my last letter was written, there have 
, been an unusual number of political and other 
| popular demonstratioas, which call for notice. 

Among these, as first in chronological order, 

was the ratification meeting of the “Soft 
| Shell” Democrats. This was not as large as, 
| but more orderly than, was anticipated. 
' was held in Tammany Hall, which is now in 

possession of this section of the Democracy, as 


you are aware. 


itable.” 


John Van Buren! 
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, the north, and set forth the ministerial policies 
| upon the occasion of inaugurating a statue to 
| the late Sir Robert Peel, at Manchester. 
one or two cases, we think, Mr. D’Israeli and 
Sir John Packington pursued this course, which | 
is certainly novel, if not unconstitutivnal, in | 
England. When Huskisson or Canting seized | 
the opportunities of elections to address the 
people, it was not as Cabinet ministers explain. 
ing the measures of Government, but as indi- 
viduals expressing. their own opinions. But 
now, the information denied to the Parliament 
is volunteered to the platform. It may be use- 

. ful and proper, but, at any rate, it is new. 

The arrival of the Golden A 
Atlantic has created a considerable sensation. 
To be able to transport a colony in a single 
_ vessel is another achievement of the marvels 

that are to illustrate these strange and stirring 





The principal orators were 
. Martin Grover and John Van Buren. These 
speeches were chiefly noticeable for their tone. 
Particularly was this so of Prince John’s epeech. 
Alas! how changed. Compared with his well- 
remembered Free Soil efforts during the can- 
vas of 748, this last was “stale, flat, and unprof- 
His waggish humor and genial drol- 
lery had disappeared, to be substituted by spe- 
cial pleadings of the most heartless kind. IL 
_say heartless, because it was evident that the 
, orator’s heart was not in the work of the Tam- 
many Hall speech. How, indeed, could it pos- 
sibly be? And how lamentable to observe such 
a change in aman of such fine capacities as 
But dear should ever be 
such betrayals of liberty, as he must be con- 
scious of having deliberately made. 

The Free Democratic League have held sev- 
eral meetings since my last date. The most 
important business transacted was the adop- 
tion of the following resolutions, moved by that 
active member, Edward A. Stansbury: 

“ Resolved, That the time has arrived for a 
_ systematic and efficient organization of the con- 
| stitutional opponents of slaveholding domina- 
tion throughout the Union. 

“ Resolved, That the city of New York, by vir- 
tue of its position as the commercial centre of 
_the Wesiern Continent, its consequent unpar- 
| alleled channels of access and influence to all 

parts of the country, and its especial relations 
| to the most powerful Commonwealth of the 
| Confederacy, is especially indicated as the 
er headquarters of the Free Democracy of 
; United States. 
| Resolved, That the Executive Committee 
: be directed to communicate with the Free De- 
| mocracy of this and other States, with a view 
| of effecting a concert of action among the 
| friends of Liberty throughout the Union, and 
| the establishment of a central organization, 
| having its headquarters in this city.” 

| It will be perceived that these resolutions 
| contemplate a grand central organization— 
, something like a National League—to be loca- 
| ted in this city. This is an important move- 
,ment, and I hope to see it consummated, at 
|an early day. The eyes of our friends else- 
| where naturally turn to the Empire State for 
counsel and encouragement. This will always 
be so while she has such an immense electoral 
power, to say nothing of the commercial prow- 
| ess of this city. I am glad, therefore, to find the 
| Free Democracy here awakening to a sense of 
| their actual positional influence. 

Last Sunday was marked by sermons of un- 
usual interest. 
bishop Hughes, a church consecration, replete 
with his usual inculcations of infallibility, and 
traces of bigotry and superstition. No oratori- 
eal power and tact, short of the Archbishop’s, 7 
could render such oft-repeated absurdities tol- 
erable to the intelligent hearers. Next, I men- 
tion a sermon on the “Moral Significance of 
the Crystal Palace,” by Rev. H. W. Bellows, 
pastor of the First Congregational Society of 
this city. The theme was an ample as well as 
& practical one, and it was handled with that 
decided ability which characterizes all the ef- 
forts of this divine. 

This is not the only sermon on the Palace 
which the more scholarly of the clergy of this 
city have given. Rev. Dr. Chapin delivered an 
execllent one some time ago. 

But there yet remains to be noticed the most 
novel of the pulpit discourses referred to, which 
was a sermon—“ Satan, the genuine and the 
fictitious ”—by Rey. T. W. Higginson, of Wor- 
The pith of this was an exposé 
of the absurdity of paying so much attention 
to an obsolete devil with hoofs and horns, and 
so little to the living, actual devils of War, In- 
temperance, Slavery, &c.! 
ralist laughed at the idea of a carniverous ani- 
mal having “hoofs and horns,” which belong 
to the graminiverous class ! 
ther coolly threw an inkstand at the same 
imaginary popular form of Satan! 
cording to Mr. Higginson, Satan decked as a 
gentleman, and acting through some fashion- 
system of wrong or institution of despot- 
ism, should be the object of actual terror—not 
the defunct, imaginary devil aforesaid. 

I had the pleasure, the other evening, of wit- 
nessing the inauguration of the faculty of a 
new Medical School, located at No. 15 Laight 
street, under the title of “New York Hydro- 
pathic and Physiological School,” on which 
occasion the friends of progressive science as- 
sembled to witness the proceedings, filling the 
lecture-room to nearly its full capacity. The 
proceedings were opened by an address, by the 
Principal, Dr. R. T. Trall, who explained the 
plans and aims of the new institution ; after 
which he introduced the following members of 
his Faculty to the assembled pupils of the 
School and the spectators: Joel Shew, M. D., 
Professor of General Practice; G. H. Taylor, 
M. D., Chemistry and Anatomy; J. E. Snod- 

A. M., M. D., Medical Jurisprudence; 
gy and Mental Diseases ; 
teere, Music and Elocution ; Miss 
A. S. Cogswell, M. D., Mathematics and Physi- 

; and Miss Johnson, Diseases of Women 
and Children. These severally made address- 
es, indicating the plans of instruction it was 
to rere a8 occupants of their 
hey were succeeded by the 
following friends of the enterprise : Mrs. Ma 
C. Vaughn, Mrs. Maria L. Buckley, M. F. 
Baldwin, and E. F. Brewster. 
ced that the lectures would commence forth- 


pupils having already ar- 
All the occupants of the chairs of this prom- 


ising institution are understood to be 
Four of them have a national re 


Trall, Shew, Snodgrass, and Prof. Fowler. 
INDICATOR. 


The Boston Commonwealth announces the 
reception of the following lightning telegraph- 
ic despatches from Washington, we presume, 


There was one 


It 


from the President’s own hand: 
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Washington, Nov. 1st—twenty-one minutes 
past three, A. M—The Administration moves 
idity. Zerubbabel Win- 
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Cuvier the Natu- 


And Martin Lu- 


putation, viz: 


the power of the General Governmont to re- 
move him. The best opinion is, that if the 
President has no power, he ought to have. 
New York, Nov. 2d.—A truckman in the 
of the Custom Houve has been admon- 
ished for employing a man to shoe his horses 
who had ex d the opinion that the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law was, if not unconstitution- 
al, at least injudicious. The Administration 
stands pledged to put down all coalition of this 
sort. 


In 





THE APPENDIX 10 MR. ANDREWS’'S REPORT. 


In our review, last week, of Mr. Andréws’s 
long and valuable Report, we omitted a notice 
of the Appendix. This will prove of special 
interest to our Southern readers, especially to 
those who have been taught to regard slave- 
labor staples as the basis of the commerce of 
this country. It contains, among veveral docu- 
meats, one on the cotton culture, in which the 
writer (who, by the way, we guess is a quon- 
dam Senator from Florida) undertakes to show 
that there can be no competition in this branch 
of agriculture with the planters of the South. 
Britain is soundly rated for her attempts to 
encourage free-labor cotton. The “ peculiar 
institutions” of the South are covertly vin- 
dicated against the assaults of Anti-Slavery 
men. “Labor,” it is asserted, “ is not degra- 
ded” in the slave States. Ingenious tables are 
printed, showing the valuation of each State, 
and the proportion of wealth to each individual, 
from which it appears that the people of South 
Carolina—a State almost at a stand-still in 
wealth and population—are two-fold better off 
than those of Ohio, which has grown up in fifty 
years, from a wilderness to a State of two mil- 
lions of souls. The cunning Senator reaches 
this wonderful result by rating the slaves as 
property, and adding their value to that of the 
real and personal estate. Of course, if they 
are to be taken into the estimate, in determin- 
ing the value of property in a State, and the 
average value to each person, they ought not 
to be regarded as persons at all. But our 
Southern statistician adopts a different rule. 
He first makes the slaves property, and then 
apportions this property among them, as per- 
sons, as well as among the whites; that is, he 
takes the four hundred thousand slaves of 
South Carolina, ascertains their market value, 
adds that to the value of the real and personal 
estate, and then, to estimate the relative wealth 
of the State, apportions the whole value to the 
whole population—four hundred thousand 
slaves, and three hundred and seventy-five 
thousand free people! On what principle is a 
man to be assessed as property, and then to be 
apportioned to himself as a person? If in the 
estimate of the wealth of the State, and the 
average wealth of its inhabitants severally, the 
slaves are to be regarded as property, it is ob- 
vious that they cannot be regarded as the hold- 
ers of property. Their value, as well as the 
value of the real and personal estate, must be 
divided among the free inhabitants alone, to 
determine the average individual wealth. But 
adherence to this principle would have led to 
so startling a result as to expose at once its 
fallacy. It would have made the average 
wealth of the people of the slave States three 
or four times greater than that of the free—a 
result rather too monstrous to ask even the 
most credulous to believe. Hence the notable 
device of rating human beings at one and the 
same time as property, and as the holders of 
themselves as property ! 

Of course, Mr. Andrews never invented this 
process ; it is the offspring of the brains of a 
Southern Yankee. Nor do we suppose that he 
is specially responsible for some of the curious 
documents, intended as defences of the slave 
system, which we observe in the Appendix. 
Meantime, the Government, as in the case of 
the Pro-Slavery papers in the Patent Office Re- 
port, uses the money of the People of the United 
States in propagating, North and South, the 
miserable dogmas and fallacies of the slave- 
holding school of political economists. 
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‘The New. York Evening Post styles Caleb 
Cushing’s letter one of “the little expedients of 
little men,” and adds: 


“Perhaps this mode of dealing with the 
people may answer its purpose for a while, but 
we should apprehend not. The public is a stiff- 
necked and hard-mouthed charger, and is not 
to be led up and down with a mantua-maker’s 
thread. It is only little minds that resort to 
petty expedients, and it is sometimes amusing 
to witness their astonishment when their petty 
expedienta bring forth only petty results.” 





But, ac- New Mexico.—About ten thousand votes 


were cast in the election for Delegate from this 
Territory. Ex-Governor Lane and the Mexi- 
can, Padre Gallego, both claim the majority of 
votes—of course the conflict must be settled by 
the next Congress. A great deal of hostility is 
said to prevail between the Americans and the 
natives. 





Lays or Quaxerpom.—We call attention 
to the advertisement, in another column, of the 
Lays of Quakerdom, the first number of which 
is to appear in the December number of the 
Knickerbocker. From what we know of the 
writer, we anticipate’a rare treat in these 
novel Lays. Look out for them. 





Porrer County, in Pennsylvania, has elect- 
ed its Free Democratic candidates. The Pitts- 
burgh Visiter says this is the fault of John S. 
Mann, with his little People’s Journal. ° 





The following is a copy of a call in circula- 
tion for signatures. All who approve of such 
a convention will please circulate it, and send 
in the names to H. M. Addison, editor of the 
Cleveland Commercial : 


Discrete AntI-SLavery ConveNTION.—The 
undersigned, members of various Disciple 
Churches in Northern Ohio, believing that Hu- 
man Slavery is a great social, political, and 
moral evil—a gross outrage of the plainest 
dictates of humanity, and utterly at variance 
with the principles of Christianity, the funda- 
mental one of which requires that— 

“ All things whatsoever ye would that mon 
should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 

That its existence is greatly detrimental to 
the pro: of Christianity in this country and 
the world; and that, unless we make the best 
use of our influence to remove its great and 
manifold evils, we are to some extent guilty of 
them. We therefore earnestly invite our breth- 
ren who concur with us in these sentiments, in 
the United States and Canadas, to meet us in 
Conyention at Cleveland, Ohio, on the second 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 11th and 12th. 
of January next, at 10 o’clock, A. M., to con- 
sider and decide upon the most efficient plan 
we. can with propriety abopt, to aid in ,emov- 
ing those evils, and to free ourselves from all 
responsibility for them while they exist. 


Was announ- 


capable. 





‘Expepition .ro Sonora.—A private letter 
letter from San Francisco, received in New 
York, states that an expedition for taking for- 

cible possession of Sonora, in Mexico, is already 








HORACE MANN’S ADDRESS. 


We give the following abstract, from the Cin- 
cinnati Gazette, of Mr. Mann’s address at the 
opening of Antioch College: 

His theme was the capacities of man, and 
the best means of redeeming the race from the 
degradation into which it has fallen. He be- 

an by addressing the Board of Trustees and 
riends and patrons of Antioch College. 

Let us thank God for the happy auspices 
under which we are met. It is pleasant to the 
eye to behold the grand and imposing edifice 
in which we are assembled; but oh! how 
much more joyful to the heart to contemplate 
the beneficent and sacred purposes for which 
it ha®@been erected. Let us dedicate it to the 
two great objects which can never be separa- 
ted from each other—the honor of God and 
the service of man; and while we consecrate 
this material structure to religion and to hu- 
manity, let us renewedly consecrate our own 
hearts to the worship of our Father in heaven, 
and the service of our brethren upon earth. 

But why these solemn services, this inaugu- 
ration of a Faculty selected from different 
parts of our wide country, and known at least 
for their earnest desires, if not for their ability, 
to promote the well-being of mankind; and 
why this invocation of the blessing of God upon 
our enterprise? The inquiry is a momentous 
one. The answer to it comprehends whatever 
of weal or woe our race can enjoy or suffer. 

Man is believed to be the last and most per- 
fect workmanship of the Creator upon earth. 
His organization is most complex and elabo- 
rate, and to the eye of Causality each of all 
his faculties hasan amazing significance. As a 
reaper of pleasures, all worlds are his harvest- 
fields. As a sufferer of pains, every spot in all 
the worlds may be Guatamozin’s bed of fire. 
His faculties have a range of scope above, 
around, below, through, what we call immor- 
tality ; a vision backwards and a duration on- 
wards, through what we call eternity. He has 
moral and religious endowments, so that the 
door of the moral and religious universe, 
wherein dwell God and all good spirits, stands 
forever open to welcome his entrance. His 
spirit is the only spirit in our sphere that can 
learn its origin in the remote past, or trace its 
destiny in the remoter future; that can con- 
verse with men and commune with God, can 
live with its fellow-beings while they live here 
upon earth, and when they die, can follow 
their disembodied souls into the spirit-land. 

But which shall inspire us with the deeper 
awe—these godlike prerogatives, or the fright- 
ful perils that accompany them? Our more 
complicated organization gives scope to more 
complicated derangements. Give your harp a 
thousand strings, to multiply its melodies, and 
you multiply its ie eer of discord in still 
greater propertion. Send out the human nerves 
beyond the surface of the body, that they may 
ramify over mankind, in order to partake of 
their pleasures—through retrospection over 
the ancients, and through anticipation over 
posterity—and a thousand piercing pains shall 
tell you that these nerves can be conductors of 
horror as well as of joy. Enudow the soul with 
free agency, that it may earn a happiness it 
else would never feel, and by this same gift you 
enable it to deserve a remorse it otherwise 
could never suffer. 


Hence we cannot fail to see that the human 
being may be infinitely the most blissful of all 
beings within our sphere, or, on the other 
hand, infinitely the most wretched. 


Mr. Mann proceeded to describe the down- 
fall of the race, from the time when it came 
fresh from the hands of the Creator. This 
downfall, these many falls instead of one, he 
ascribed to the disobedience of God’s laws. 
Until the Egyptian captivity, the ancient rec- 
ords give no sign of human maladies. All men 
appeared to live the whole length of their natu- 
ral lives. When they passed away, they were 
said to be “old, and full of days.” The degene- 
rating process has gone on ever since, and the 
only means of restoring the race to its pristine 
power, is by renewed obedience to the physical, 
iatellectual, and moral laws of God’s provi- 
dence. Religious men teach us to accept weak- 
ness and suffering as the appointed lot of hu- 
manity. Hence the rules of health and lon- 
gevity are not merely disregarded, but ignored, 
and the most learned men on other subjects are 
here ignorant of elements. Clergymen are 
deep in patristic lore, to learn what God may 
have imparted to the fathers, yet use tobacco. 


They are Boanerges for the advancement of 


their own sect, but eschew companionship with 
that sect of the Nazarites who drank no wine. 


Christian and unchristian health, as we now 
do of Christian and unchristian character. All 
civilization that is based upon any other found- 
ation than obedience to the laws of God, is 
empty sound. Through his body man holds 
relation to all material things, and through 
his spirit to all spiritual existences. If man 
moves in harmony with the universe around 
him, it prospers and blesses all his works, lends 
him its resistless strength, endows him with its 
unerring skill, enriches him with its boundless 
wealth. Whoever will not learn and obey 
these laws of Nature, challenges her lightnings 
to blast him, her waters to drown, her fires to 
consume, her pestilences to extinguish. 

Intellectually, man holds direct relation with 
all the truths which God has materialized (if 
I may so speak) and incorporated into the 
frame of Nature. The material universe is 
piled with scientific treasures, inconceivable, 
boundless, endless. Knoowledge is the key by 
which these treasures can be unclosed. Who- 
ever, will understand the system to which he 
belongs, can command such wishes as imperial 
or oriental despot never dreamed of. 


Morally, man is born on the dividing line 
between two worlds—betweeen a universe of 
joy and a universe of love. As the infant lies 
unconscious before us, is it not appalling to 
think that obligations, reaching through eter- 
nity, have already attached to him? He is to 
live two lives. While the race lives, he is to 
live on earth, by the influences for good or for 
ill which he leaves behind; and he is to live 
in andther sphere, high or low, near to the 
Central Perfection or afar off, as his nature 
shall be unfolded, in obedience or hostility to 
that Perfection. 

Now, it is the comprehensive duty of the 
College, as far as it can. be done by human 
‘agency, to equip the youth whom it receives 
with armor of celestial temper to meet the 
tremendous exigences of their being. Above 
all, it is its duty to teach them to equip them- 
selves. 

Mr. Mann then went on to unfold the three 
classes of duties, in their order. It is impossi- 
ble to give any abstract of the amplification of 
his subject. 





COMMANDER McCLURE. 


This enterprising British officer ‘has immor- 
talized himself by his successful efforts to prove 
that there is a northwest passage to the East 
Indies, by way of the Arctic Seas and Behring’s 
Straits. If he should continue fortunate, and 
in due time return safely to England, he will 
undoubtedly find honors and rewards showered 
thickly upon him. 

This bold navigator is comparatively a young 
man, but has prosecuted his labors with a de- 
gree of enthusiasm seldom surpassed. He was 
the first lieutenant of Sir James Rose’s ship 
Enterprise, in the first searching expedition for 
Sir John Franklin, and was promoted for that 
service. He then volunteered for the second 
expedition, by way of Behring’s Straits, and 

roceeded thither in company with Capt. Col- 
inson, of the Enterprise, at the beginning of 
1850. Capt. Collinson, however, parted com- 
y with Commander McClure, and bore up 

r Hong Kong for the first winter; but Mr. 
McClure stood on towards the northwest for 
winter quarters, and the last we heard of him, 
before the present season, was in Behring’s 
Straits, where Capt. Kellett, in the Herald, ar- 
rived just in time to see him dashing on towards 











The time must come when we shall speak of 


Investigator from a letter previously i 
by. Cou uander McClure at Melville Island. 
The Investigator was left on the 15th of 
| April lat in the harbor of Merc¥, latitude 
| 74 6 N, longitude 117,45 W. It was Captain 
MeClarc’s intention, if possible, to return to 
ae em this season, touching at Melville Isl- 
‘and ani Port Leopold.—Boston Journal. 


| 
! 


Mutarro Persons Votinc.—Several men 
with curled hair and dark complexions pre- 
_ sented themeelves at the polls yesterday, and 

offered their votes. Such a thing never before 

occurring, the judges refused their tickets ; but 
it being shown by sundry lawyers that the Su- 
| preme Court had decided such persons legal 
, Voters, their ballots were received. 
Cincinnati Times. 





We understand that the fine building lately 
- up by W. W. Corcoran, Esq., on H street, 
etween 13th and 14th, is designed by him to 
be an institution for the benefit of mechanics 
and other young men who become members of 
it. Besides the donation of the building, it is 
also stated that Mr. Corcoran intends placing 
in it a library worth ten thousand dollars. 
Washington News. 





[By telegraph from London to Liverpool.] 
LATEST FROM EUROPE. 


Liverpoo., Saturday, Oct. 22, 1853. 

Paris, Friday.—The Bourse was steady at 
the opening to-day, but closed with a decline. 
The Three Per Cents closed at 7215, and the 
Four and a Half Per Cents at 99.10. 

Constantinople, Oct. 13th—The combined 
fleets have not yet entered the Dardanelles, but 
they are momentarily expected to do so. 

The fleet in the harbor of Constantinople, 
which had been laid up for the winter, has 
been ordered to prepare for sea with all possi- 
ble dispatch. 

RUSSIA. 

The Emperor arrived at St. Petersburg on 
the 13th, from Berlin. 

The Paris correspondent of London Morning 
Post says: “St. Petersburg dispatches state 
that the preparations for war proceed rapidly. 

Odessa.—T'wo hundred ships were at that 
port ut the latest date, and all parties were 
making great exertions to send off their grain. 

ENGLAND. 

The Africa passed the screw steamship City 
of Glasgow, from Philadelphia, going into Liv- 
erpool. 

Liverpool, Saturday, 11 A. M.—Off the port, 
(signals imperfectly made out, owing to fog,) 
supposed, ships Reindeer and Macclesfield. 

Maidstone, Friday.—About thirty-four hop 
pickers were drowned on Thursday evening, 
by the upsetting of the wagon in which they 
were crosaing a flood. 


—_—___ 


OBITUARY. 


Departed this life on Thursday evening last, 
15th September, 1853, at the residence of James 
Peck, Exq., in the city of Louisville, Ky., Mr. 
Wiu1aM P. Greer, of Lochview, Carroll coun- 
ty, Ky., aged 40 years, 4 months, and 13 days. 
The deceased was a man by nature formed of 
robust and graceful proportions, blended with 
great amiability of disposition and courtesy of 
manners ; and these won for him the admira- 
tion and esteem of all who knew him. To a 
judgment well-matured by a mind naturally 
strong and accurately cultivated, was added a 
conscious purity of thought, that made him 
look upon the battle of life and the repose of 
the tomb with equal composure. To the an- 
nouncement of his physician that his disease 
would terminate fatally, he folded his arms 
and replied, “1 am ready.” The ministers at- 
tending on him with the offerings of salvation, 
and all in attendance, bear testimony that his 
putting away the soiled garments of mortality, 
for the robes of the righteous and redeemed, 
gave such brightness and beauty to the dying 
man, that it was mistaken for the passed crisis 
of his disease, and hopes of his recovery were 
now entertained afresh. But, as the full 
blazing going down of the setting sun, after a 
cloudy day, only betokens the brightness of the 
morrow, 80 was the light of Christianity, in all 
the refulgence of its glory, but dissipating the 
clouds of this for the brighter promises of an 
eternal and everlasting lite. 

Turning to his desolate wife, as unfolding 
glory lighted his pathway from earth, he rec- 
ognised her with an affection that never fal- 
tered, and remarked, “I am passing away; 
bring me a white lily.” Turning to Mr. Peck, 
he expressed his gratitude to him and his love- 
ly daughters, and to all for their kindness and 
attention to him ; then requested that the infant 
child of his brother-in-law, Mr. Armstong, 
might be brought to him, placed his hand upun 
its head, and asked the blessing of God upon 
it; then closing his eyes, slowly, quietly, and 
calmly, without a struggle, but wearing a 
smile of beauteous peace, and repose, he slum- 
bered and slept the sleep of death. 

Thus has passed away WiLuiaM P. Greer, 
@ man in all the relations of life, true, just, and 
faithful. He has but vacated the mausion here, 
to reign triumphant in the realms of eternal 
bliss! May we join him there. 





BALTIMORE MAREET. 
[CORRECTED WEEKLY FOR THE ERA.]} 


On the hoof - $2.62 
Net -.< \- 


“a $4.25 


Beef cattle, 5.15 a 8.50 


Gross average 3.621 a 0.00 
Beef, Mess, per bbl. - - 15.50 & 16.00 
Butter, per lb. - - - - 0.14 @ 0.22 
Cheese, perlb. - - - - 0.10 @& 0.13 
Corn, white, per bushel - 0.58 a 0.67 
Corn, yellow, per bushel - 0.60 a 0.70 
Corn, mixed, per bushel - 0.64 a 0.00 
Clover seed, per bushel - 6.25 a 6.50 
Corn meal, per bbl.- - - 3.75 @ 3.9414 
Flour, Howard Street,- - 6.87 a 0.00 
Hogs, live- - - - - - 650 a 7.00 
Hams, perlb. - - - - 0.10 a 0.12% 
Shoulders, perlb. - - - 0.0734 a 0.08 
Sides, perlb.- - - - - 008 a@ 0.081% 
Lard,in bbls.,perlb. - - 011% a 0.00 
Lard, in kegs, perlb. - - 0.12% a 0.00 
Oats, per bushel- - - - 0.39 «@ 0.45 
Pork, Mess, per bbl. - - 17.25 «a 0.00 
Pork, Prime, per bbl. - - 14.50 a 0.00 
Rye, per bushel - - - - 0.75 @ 0.92 
are our - - - -*~- - 450 a 0.0 
heat, red, per bushel - 143 a@ 1.45 
Wheat, white, per bushel - 1.50 a 1.55 
Wool, washed, per lb. - - 0.37 a 0.40 
Wool, unwashed, per Ib. - 0.34 a 6.37 





PATENTS ISSUED. 


List of Patents issued from the United States 
Patent Office, for the week ending November 
1, 1853, each bearing that date. 

Wm. Ballard, of New York, New York, for 
improved protecting bulwarks for war vessels. 

alvin Carpenter, jr., of Pawtucket, Massa- 
chusetts, for improvement in. magneto-electric 

machines. Patented in France, April 18, 1853. 
A. P. Chatham, of Canoga, New York, for 

improvement in car couplings. 

Gilbert S. Clark, of New York, New York, 
for improved pen and pencil caee. ; 

John W. Cormack, of Quincy, Illinois, for 
improvement in cane-and maize cutters. 

Benj. Crawford, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
for improvement in condensers of steam en- 
gines. 

Chauney O. Crosby, of Now Haven, Connec- 
ticut, for improvements in machines for stick- 
ing pins. 

David Demarest, of New York, New York, 
for hose protector. 

Jos. Farnworth, jr., of Madison, Indiana, for 
improvement in car wheels. 

uther R. Faught, of Macon, Georgia, for 
improvements in regulating the speed of steam 
engines. 

Christ. P. Kelsey, of Livingstonville, New 


York, for improvement in grain cradles. 











Jacob V. me Weeeats, 9 Coeney, Mintle, See 
goa w: n grain separators. 

eo. Calvert, of Upperville, Virginia, for im- 
provement in bee-hives. 

Seneca Lapham, of Salem, Ohio, for improve- 
ment in devices for steering cultivators. 

Wm. B: Leonard, of New York, New York, 
| for improvement in fluid metres. 

Wm. T. Merritt, of Harl’s Village, New 
York, for improved mode of opening and clo- 
sing gates. et sie 

. Williston, of Brunswick, Maine, for im- 
provement in machines for straightening and 
curving rails. 


Design——Winslow Ames, of Nashua, New 
York, assi to Hartshorn, Ames, & Co. of 
Boston, Massachusetts, for design for parlor 


stove.— Washington Star. 





MARRIAGE. 


Married in Fitchborg, Mass., Coaries Ma- 
son, Esq., of Fitchburg, to Caro.ine A. 
Brices, of the same place, youngest daughter 
of the late Calvin Briggs, M. D., of Marble- 





DEATH. 


Died at Woodstock, Vt., October 28, 1853, 
Atva §., only son of Sarah A. and J. C, Spaul- 
ding, of Proctor’s Hill, Vt., aged five years, one 
month, and ten days. 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. —~ * 

See in our advertising columns a notice of this 
medicine. We are not in the habit of saying much 
in relation to such medicines as are generally seen 
going the rounds of newspapers; but, in relation to 
Ayer’s Cherry Peotoral, we feel that we can say 
something in its favor with propriety, from the fact 
that we have tried it. A young man in our office 
has also used it, and in both his and our own case 
it proved most beneficial. — American Presbyterian, 
Greenville, Tennessee. 





WE THINK WE ARE JUNTIFIED IN SAYING, 
That no other Pill, or remedy for Liver Complaint, 
has gained, so deservedly, the reputation now enjoy- 
ed by DR. McLANE’S CELEBRATED LIVER 
PILLS. As an evidence that they will cure, read 
the following certificate from a lady residing in our 
own city: 

New York, January 23, 1852. 
This is to certify that I have had the liver com- 
plaint for six years, and never could get any medi- 
cine to help me until I commenced using DR. Mo- 
LANE’S CELEBRATED LIVER PILLS. I can 
now say to the pubiic, that they have completely 
cured me; and I do hereby recommend them to all 
persons afflicted with a diseased liver. They will 
cure. Try them. -« MARIA EVANS, 

No. 93 Lewis street. 

P.S. The above valuable remedy, also DR, Me- 
LANE’S CELEBRATED VERMIFUGE, can now 
be had at all the respectable Drug Stores in the Uni- 
ted States. 

OG> Purchasers will please be careful to ask for 
and take none but DR. McLANE’S LIVER PILLS. 
There are other Pills, purporting to be Liver Pills, 
now before the public. 








T. §. ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE, 
Gives over 900 large, double-column, octavo pages 
of Choice Keading Matter in a year; also, from 
12 to 15 steel engravings, of a high order of excel- 
lence; besides from 150 to 200 fine wood engrav- 
ings, 
XG All for $1.25 in clubs of four subscribers / 
THE CHEAPEST MONTLY MAGAZINE IN THE 
WORLD. 


N° periodical in the United States has been more 
generally or more warmly commended by the 
press than the “ Home Magazine.” 

The third volume begins in January, 1854, and will 
contain a new moral story, by Mr. Arthur, of consid- 
erable length, entitled 


“ The Angel of the Household.” 


(0G The Home Magazine and Godey’s Lady’s Book 
sent, one year, for $3.50. 

OS> The January number will be ready by the first 
week in December. 

OG> Send for specimen numbers. They will be 
furnished free of charge. 

Terms, in advance, $2 a year. 

Four copies, one year, $5. 

Twelve copies, one year, $15, and one to getter-up 
of club. 

Address, post-paid, 


T. 8. ARTHUR & Co., 
Nov. 10—4t 


107 Walnut st., Philadelphia. 


LAYS OF QUAKERDOM, 
Ne publication cf a series of new Poems, under 
this title, will commence in the December num- 
ber of the Knickerbocker Magazine. 

These Poems are intended to commemorate the 
heroism of the “ Early Quakers,” and are from a pen 
thoroughly conversant with the Philosophy and His- 
tory of that People. 

he first will be “The Execution of Mary Dyer,” 
at Boston, June Ist, 1659. 

An extra edition of the Magazine will be issued, 
but Agents and Periodical Dealers should send in 
their orders early, to insure a supply. Nov. 10—3t 








GRAHA™MS MAGAZINE.—NEW VOLUME, 
For 1854, 


‘io. year 1853, for “Graham,” is ended. With 
the next number, we are in 1854. Tho “ Maga- 
zine year” is necessarily ag es and is not reck- 
oned by the ordinary rules. The January number 
must be manufactured in November, and complete 
copies, as sample numbers for agents, will be ready 
before the first of December ; for with the first of that 
month all contracts for the year are filled, and the 
renewal of clubs and single subscribers commences. 

In announcing his readiness to receive orders for 
the new volume, the editor does not know that he has 
any very brilliant ideas to hold out, in large capitals, 
to dazzle people’s eyes—‘Graham” will be pretty 
much what it has been this volume, with some im- 
provements which experience suggests No number 
will contain less than 100 pages of matter; and the 
readers of ‘‘ Graham” may rely with great confidence 
upon this—that the two volumes for the year shall 
contain 

OVER TWELVE HUNDRED PAGES 


of the very best reading matter that capital can com- 
mand from original sources, or taste select from the 
vast mass of available material. 

The aim of the editor will be to produce a publica- 
tion which shall be valuable in matter, and choice in 
taste and style; and he flatters himself, from the 
known talents of his contributors, that he will be 
able to present as many good original articles to his 
readers as any publication of the day. He shall not, 
however, hesitate to publish, from time to time, arti- 
cles from English authors, and translations from the 
best German and French writers; provided the pieces 
have never before appeared in print in this country. 
Essays on important political subjects will likewise 
be inserted, and criticisms on the literature of Amer- 
ica and the movements of the age. The Review Do- 
partment, in which a large and liberal spirit of criti- 
cism will always be maintained, will be extended. 
For the defence and support of American literature, 
the editor will always be ready; for the maintenance 
of a correct tone in the Magazine, he will, if possible, 
be still more watchful. 


Each number will contain an Engraving from 
a splendid steel plate, 


In addition to the choice designs and engravings of 
Devereux, who will still supply illustrations for the 
text in the body of the book. The aim of the editor 
will not be so much to increase the nwméer of his 
engravings, as to secure for those he publishes the wt- 
most finish which the artist can give them; for com- 
mon wood cuts are so easily multiplied that the most 
indifferent publication may outrank, in dreary dis- 
play, the choicest periodical. 

The editor does not feel that, with his own readers, 
he can increase his claim to respect by insisting on 
any very great superiority of “ Graham”’ over several 
similar publications, but thinks he may safely confide 
in their friendship for the Magazine, and in its past 
management, for its present list, and such increase as 
naturally grows out of an extended cirtulation in a 
country where readers are multiplying so rapidly. 

Of January number, the first edition will be 
30,000 copies, and the editor trusts his old friends 
will be so prompt in renewing old clubs, and extend- 
ing the list among xew ones, that the first edition 
shall be but half of what.the year will ultimately es- 
tablish as the permanent circulation of ‘‘ Graham.” 

Postage.—Subseribers in any part of the United 
States may now receive the Magazine, by mail, at 
three cents a number, or thirty-six cents a year post- 
age, payable at the post office where it is received. 
Postmasters and editors, all over the Union, are 
ag requested to act as agents for the New 
Volume. 


TERMS: 

The terms of “ Graham” are three dollars for sin. 
gle subscribers, if paid in advance ; for six dollars, in 
advance, one copy is sent three years. 

We continue the following low terms for clubs, to 
be sent, in the city, to one address, and, in the coun- 

, to one post office : 
‘Two copes, $5 per annum. 




















ANTI-SLAVERY WORKS FOR SALE AT THIS OF- 
FICK, BY LEWIS CLEPHANE. =“ 


Life of Isaac T. Hopper—price $1.25, postage 21 


ccnts. 
Uncle Tom’s Oabin—price 37 ts, postage 12 cents ; 
five copies for te. a 


$2, 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin in German—price 50 cents, post- 
age 15 cents. 
Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin—price 50 cents, posiage 16 


umner—price 50 , postage 12 cents. 
Lpeny Speeches, eaedine Tane—prish 
age 25 


age 18 cents. 
Manuel Pereira—price ; 
cents; in paper 50 cents, postage 10 cents. 
Address LEWIS CLEPHANE, 
National Era Office. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY! 


RELIEF IN TEN MINUTES!! 

j 5 yr om PULMONIC WAFERS are unfailing 
in the cure of Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchi- 
tis, Sore Throat, Hoarseness, Difficult Breathing, In- 
om Consumption, and Diseases of the Lungs. 
They have no taste of medicine, and any child will 
take them. Thousands have been restored to health 
that had before despaired. Testimony given in hun- 
dreds of cases. A ee dose relieves in fen minutes. 
Ask for Bryan’s Pulmonic Wafers—the original 
and only uine is stamped ‘ Bryan.” Spurious 
kinds are offered for sale. Twenty-five cents a box. 
Sold by dealers generally. J. BRYAN & CO., Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Proprietors. Wholesale by R. 8. T. CIS- 
SEL, Druggist, Georgetown, D. C., and C. WISE- 

MAN, Druggist, Baltimore. Oct. 20—3mi 


PATENTS. 

7, C. ROBBINS, Attorney for Procuring and De- 

e fending Patents, Washington, D. C., makes Ex- 
aminations at the Patent Office, prepares Drawings 
and Papers for Applicants for Patents, and can be 
consulted on all matters relating to the Patent Laws 
and decisions in this and other countries. He also 
continues to devote especial attention to arguing 
rejected applications before the Commissioner of Pa- 
tents, in which line of practice he has succeeded in 
rocuring a great number of valuable patents. His 
ee for an examination at the Patent Office is five dol- 
lars; for other services the charge will be reasonable. 
Reference can be made to members of Congress, or to 
hose for whom Mr. R. has transacted business during 
he past nine years. Aug. 25—cow 


PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 

WEEKLY PHILADELPHIA REGISTER. 

A Family Newspaper, printed on a double sheet, 
in clear. new type, and designed for Country 
Circulation. 

* Independent on all subjects, neutral on none.” 
TT literary weeklies of this city are of acknowi- 

edged excellence, and enjoy a circulation une- 
ualled in the annals of the hebdomadal press. The 
eekly Register is not designed to compete with or 
take the place of any of them, but rather to occupy 

a space left vacant up to the present time. 

The fundamental principle of the Register is the 

recognition of the law of Progress.. In acting upon 

it, the editor will seek to maintain a steady compari- 
son of the actual with the possible. His conviction 
is, that attempts at organic changes should be ani- 
mated by a lofty ideal, but modified in practice by 
the conditions of the present. The most salutary 
and permanent reforms are those which, while em- 

bodying the wisdom of the time, yet sustain such a 

relation to the moral and intellectual condition of 

the people, as to insure their support. 

Founded on the principle of Practicablo Progress, 
the Weekly Register will be a trustworthy and com- 

rehensive chronicler of the events of the times. 
Zach number will contain a summary of the latest 
news by the foreign and domestic exchanges; edito- 
rials on the topic or topics of the day ; critical articles 
on new works and objects of art; an article on the 
money and stock market; fvll statements of the 
trade, arts, manufactuyes, and industrial resources 
generally of Pennsylvania, with reports of important 
meetings, trials, judicial decisions, and arrests; news 
by telegraph from the large cities in the United 

States; letters from New York, Paris, London, and 

other places, by correspondents, of whom several are 

already celebrities in the literary world; original po- 

ems by writers already known to the public; and a 

large variety of religious and literary matter. The 

attention of merchants is particularly requested to 
the fullness and accuracy of our commercial reports 
from New York. 

While the Register is free frem all party, sectarian, 
or sectional bias, it will not hesitate to speak out on 
all the current topics of the day. Aiming to be a 
newspaper, in the mort comprehensive sense of the 
word, it can neither seek topics nor avoid them. No 
subject will be given the go-by in its columns; what- 
ever society does will be reflected there as faithfully 
as may be. No topic will be eluded or postponed, but 
manfully met. Having no hobby to ride, no meas- 
ures to carry, no party expediences to consult, no 
clique to conciliate, the Register will have no interest 
in perverting or concealing truth, palliating crime, 
excusing error, or apologizing for any social or polit- 
ical evil. 

It will lend its hearty support to every practicable 
and just measure for the promotion of Internal Im- 
provements, Industrial Prosperity, Peace, Liberty, 
Education Temperance, and the welfare of the work- 
ing classes. 

ts spirit of nationality will be large enough to 
embrace the whole country. Its moral sense shall be 
always as high as that of the community. We pledge 
ourselves that even its advertising columns shall 
never contain anything which should call a blush to 
the cheek of the refined and pure. It shall be as well 
adapted to the parlor as to the counting house. This 
being our plan, we ask with eonfidenee a cordial sup- 
ort from the citizens of Pennsylvania and of the 
outh and West 

The first number will be issued on the 15th of No- 
vember. It is desirable that the list of subscribers 
should be returned at as early a date as possible. 


Terms of the Weekly Register. 














Single copy one year, fifty-two numbers - - $2 
Three copies do. 0. do. - - 5 
Five copies do. do. do. . 8 
Ten copies do. do. do. - 12 


Twenty copies one year, to one address - 20 

(G> The extremely low price at which the Weekly 
Register is furnished to Club subscribers absolutely 
precludes our allowing any commission, either in 
money or by an extra paper. 

Subseriptions may commence at anytime. Pay- 
ment in advance is required in all cases, and the pa- 
per is invariably discontinued at the expiration of the 
advance payment. 

Money may be remitted for subscriptions in letters 
at our risk; but the postmaster at the place whero 
the letter is mailed should be made acquainted with 
its contents, and keep a description of the bills. 

Bills of any epecie-paying bank in the United States 
or Canadas received at par for subscriptions. 

We have no travelling agents. Any one wishing 
to receive the Register necd not wait to be called 
upon for his subscription. All that is necessary for 
him to do is to write a letter in as few words as possi- 
ble, enclose the money, and write the name of the 
subscriber, with the Post Office, County, and State, 
and direct the letter to 

WILLIAM BIRNEY, 
Daily Register Office, Philadelphia. 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 
FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 
WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 


pe remedy is offored to the community with the 
confidence we feel in an article which seldom 
fails to realize the happiest effects that ean be desired. 
So wide is the field of its usefulness and so numerous 
the cases of its cures, that almost every section of the 
country abounds in persons, publicly known, who 
have been restored from alarming and even desperate 
diseases of the lungs by its use. When once tried, its 
superiority over every other medicine of its kind is too 
apparent to escape observation ; and where its virtues 
are known, the public no longer hesitate what anti- 
dote to employ for the distressing and dangerous af- 
fections of the pulmonary organs which are incident 
to our climate. 

Nothing has called louder for the earnest inquiry 
of medical men, than the alarming prevalence and 
fatality of consumptive complaints, nor has any one 
class of diseases hud more of their investigation and 
care. But as yet no adequate remedy had been pro- 
vided, on which the public could depend for protection 
from attacks upon the respiratory organs, until the 
introduction of the CHERRY PECTORAL. This ar- 
ticle is the product of a long, laborious, and I believe 
successful endeavor to furnish che community with 
such aremedy. Of this last statement the American 
people are. now themselves prepared to judge, and [ 
appeal with confidence to their decision. If there is 

dependence to be placed in what men of every 
class and station certify it has done for them ; if we 
can trast our own senres, when we see dangerous af- 
feetions of the throat and lungs yield to it; if we can 
depend on the assurance of intelligent physicians, who 
make it their business to know; in short, if there is 
any reliance on anything, then is it irrefutably proven 
that this medicine does relieve and does cure the class 
of diseases it is designed for, beyond any and all oth- 
ors that are known to mankind. If this be true, it 
cannot be too freely published, nor be too widely 
known. The afflicted should know it. A remedy 
that cnres is priceless to them. Parents should know 
it: their chiliren are priceless to them. All should 
know it; for health can be priced to no one. Not 
only should it be circulated here, but everywhere— 
not only in this country, but in all countries. How 
faithfully we have acted on this conviction, is 
shown in the fact that already this article has made 
the cirele of the globe. The sun never sets on its 
limits. No continent is without it, and but few peo- 
pies, Although not in so general use in other nations 








pies—and i in this, it is employed by the more intelligent in © 
the ice. Capt. Kellett then deemed it advisable Edmund Moorewood and George Rogers, of acuta Sia the getter up of aimed all vivilined countries. It is ontenstrog - 
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AN BXAMINATION OF THE MOSAIC LAWS 
OF SERVITUDE. 
BY WILLIAM JAY. 
{contrnvED.] 
_... . FOREIGN DOMESTIC SERVANTS. 


all Jews were except the 
Soanaie of Aaron,” To teehee tot 

h nation, ail the rest of mankind were 
trange In reference to the citizens of the 
Jewish common “such as were not of 
the seed of Abraham were strangers. The for- 
eign domestics to this class. The 
warrant for their t was the follow- 


Both thy bondmen and thy bondmaide, 
which thou shalt have, shall be of the heathen 
that are round about you: of them shall ye buy 
bondmen and bondmaids. Moreover, of the 
children of the strangers that do sojourn among 

of them shall ye buy, and of their fami- 
Yes that are with you, which they begat in 
your land, and the shall be your possession. 
And ye shall take them as an inheritance for 
your children after you, to inherit them for a 
possession ; they shall be your bondmen for- 
ever.”—Lev. xxv, 44—4f. 


teuch that refers to the purchase of foreign 
servants. It cannot be denied that this por- 
tion of Holy Writ, as thus -presented to us by 
our English translators, looks very much like 
the establishment, not by divine permission, but 
by divine command, of a slave trade in corrupt, 
profligate idolaters; and as this trade was a 
divine institution, it was of course intended for 
the comfort and edification of God’s people. 
True it is, these same Jews, thus commanded to 
traffic in idolaters, were warned of God—“ If thy 
brother, the son of thy mother, or thy son, or 
thy daughter, or the wife of thy bosom, or thy. 
friend which is as thine own soul, entice thee 
secretly, saying, let us go and serve other gods, 
which thou hast not known, thou nor th 
fathere—namely, of the gods of the piogile 
which are round about thee—thou shalt not con. 
sent unto him, neither shalt thine eye pity him, 
neither shalt thou spare, neither shalt thou 
conceal him; but thou shalt surely kill him ; 
thine hand shall be first upon him to put him 
to death, and afterwards the hand of all the 
people. And thou shalt stone him with stones 
that he die.”— Deut. xiii, 6—10. 

Yet, most strange, Almighty God commands 
that his people shall go among the heathen, 
and forcibly bring home and scatter through. 
out the land multitudes of enticers to idolatry ! 
These same Jews to whom God said, “Ye shall 
be holy unto me, for I the Lord am holy, and 
have severed you from all other people, that ye 
should be mine,” were from generation to gen- 
eration to resort to slave markets in heathen 
nations, and there purchase wretched worship- 
pers of stocks and stones, to be the inmates of 
their families and the companions of their 
children! Nay, more: slave markets were to be 
opened in Israel, in which heathens were to 
sell heathens for the convenience of God’s fa- 
vored people! All this, although apparently 
indicated by the passage quoted, seems too 
monstrous and horrible to be true. Let us, then, 
scrutinize the phraseology of the passage, and 
see how far it represents the meaning of the 
original. 

The purchase of men and women as bond- 
men and bondmaids. according to the usual 
acceptation of these terms in our language, im- 
plies a state of chattel slavery ; and if such an 
understanding of the passage be the correct 
one, what has been said of the introduction of 
heathens and idolaters into Israel, by divine 
meet, is a logical and irresistible deduc- 

on. 

The reader needs not by this time to be re- 
minded that in the original nothing is to be 
found of bondmen and bondmaids, and that 
these words have been substituted for men ser- 
vants and women servants by the translators, 
and in compliance with their pro-slavery theo- 
ry. But still, if these servants were bought, 
wherein did they differ from chattels? Were 
they not articles of merchandise? The word 
buy, in the 44th verse, has been seized upon 
with an air of groat triumph by certain cham- 
pions of American Slavery, and has given some 
trouble to its assailants. Great pains have 
been taken by the latter, to prove that the He- 
brew has not necessarily the same meaning as 
the English word. The attempt is perfectly 
successful, but at the same time superfluous. 

It is indisputable that the Hebrew word here 
rendered buy, also means, to get, procure, ac- 
quire. This very word is thus translated in 
our common version of the Bible. Eve said, “ I 
have gotten a man from the Lord.”’"—Gen. iv, 1. 
“ He that heareth reproof getleth understand- 
ing.”—Prov. xv, 32. “He that getteth wisdom, 
loveth his own soul.”—Prov. xix, 8, &c., &c 
Hence it is contended, that “of them shall ye 
buy,” ought to have been rendered, “of them 
shall ye get or obtain servants” Such a ver- 
sion would have been correct, but the word 
buy is better, as being more definite, and show- 
i Sey the servants were gotten. _ 

ogicians tell us that, in argument, we may 
use what terms we please, provided we clearly 
define their meaning, co that there may be no 
doubt in what sense they are used. We have 
already seen that the words buy and sell, as 
applied to servants in the Mosaic law, are clear- 
ly used to express @ pecuniary contract be- 
tween the employer and the servant. The 
servant is said to sell himself—that is, his time 
and labor; and the master buys them of the 
servant, y paying to him their price in ad- 
vance. hen masters are authorized to buy 
their brethren, and their purchased brethren 
are expressly declared to sell themselves, and it 
is shown that the purchase money was paid, 
not to a third person, but to the one who was 
sold, the word buy, used in the same connec- 
tion in relation to other servants, loses all am- 
biguity. The text itself explains the sense in 
which the term is used. To buy a Hebrew 
servant is to buy him of himself; to buy a 
stranger for @ servant, is to buy him of him- 
self. To suppose that in the same chapter, and 
while treating of the purchase of servante, 


Moses uses the word in a totally different sense 


when applied to Hebrew and foreign servants, 


is to suppose that from a fraudulent intent he 
purposely rendered his law doubtful and unin- 
telligible. We shall see hereafter that the 


word could not have been used in two differ- 
ent and opposite senses, and that the law in 


regard to Hebrow and foreign servants was 


oue and the same. 

“Both thy bondmen: and thy bondmaids, 
which thou shalt have, shall be of the heathen 
that are round about you.” Our translatore, 
by the peculiar phraseology in which they 
render this passage, convey the idea that the 
Jews were to have heathen slaves, and none 
others. But their alleged slaves or bondmen 
we have seen were servants, and the insinua- 


tion that the Jews could have none but hea- 
; refuted by all 
the laws respecting Hebrew servants. Hence, 
what here seems like a command to have 


then servants is most 


heathen servants only, is in fact a 


to have such in addition to, Hebrew servants. 





hasin the Old Testament | is not a very perspicuous expression ; but much » 
_ significa’ In reference to the ight is thrown upon it by a prediction of 
x00] Tsaiah’s respecting the return of the Jews from 


in their own land, and the strangers shall be | 
joined with them, and they shall cleave to the 





Babylon: “The Lord will have mercy on 
Jacob, and will yet choose Israe)], and set them 


house of Jacob. And the people shall take 
them and bring them to their place; and the 
house of Israel shall possess them in the land 
of the Lord for servants and handmaids; and 


they were, and they shall rule over their op- 
Te slotien itneuingy hile baleen | 
obvious meaning of. this ecy is, 
that some of the Babylonians tenia embrace 
Jadaism, and, cleaving to the house of Jacob, 
accompany it on its return to Palestine. There, 
in the course of Providence, a portion of them, 
waxing poor, would sell themselves for servants ; 
and thus, by a sort of poetical retribution, the | 





pressors of the Jews were not slaves, but free | 


men, and had now become voluntary captives 
or servants. Now, the prophet tells us that | 


having exiled themselves from their native 


ord had in store for Jacob. In no possible 


as voluntary servants. In this same sense, be- 

yond all doubt, is it said by Moses of the ser- 

vants obtained from the adjacent nations, and 

of the resident foreigners in Judea, and their 

descendants, “they shall be your possession.” 

“ And ye shall take them as an inheritance 

for your children after you, to inherit for a 

possession ; they shall be your bondmen for- 

ever.” 

The word “take” here has such an affinity 

to seize as greatly to strengthen the pro-slavery 

construction which the translators have given 

to this passage. Yet Isaiah uses the same term 

in regard to the Babylonish converts: “ The 

people shall take them (the converts) and bring 

them to their place,” viz: Jerusalem. Surely, 

the captive Jews, permitted as a favor by Cyrus 

to return to their own land, did not seize upon 

and forcibly abduct a portion of the king’s 
subjects, carrying them off as a possession to 
Palestine ; aud these subjects, too, their own 

best friends, and converts to their religion. 

In neither passage does the word “take” 

imply force, but, on the contrary, an acquies- 
cence in a voluntary act. The converts cleaved 
to the house of Jacob, and the Jewa, instead of 
driving them away, were to accede to their 
wishes, and take them to Palestine. So these 

foreign servants, wishing to serve, were to be 
taken, or employed. What the Jewish parents 
did, their children were to do after them. In- 
heritance is the transmission of the rights or 
the property of the father to the children. 
Here it does and can mean nothing more than 
the transmission of the privilege of using for- 
eign and resident proselytes as servants; and, 
as we have seen, this inheritance was contin- 
ued even after the captivity. An inheritance, 
conyenient, indeed, to the Jew, but more 
precious and merciful, as we shall see, to the 
poor stranger, who, casting away his idols, 
made the Lord his God, and, forsaking his hea- 
then kindred, joined himself to the worship- 
pers of Jehovah, and cleaved to the house of 
Jacob. 

“They shall be your bondmen forever.” The 
preconceived opinions of the translaters tempt- 
ed them to give such a color to this sentence as 
-best accorded with their proslavery theory. 
Hence this strong expression in the text, while 
in the margin the lzteral translation is honest- 
ly given. “ Ye shall serve yourselves with them 
forever.’ Not a word about bondmen, but 
merely an unlimited permission, as to time, to 
use or employ foreigners or strangers. 

Such is that famous law, in Leviticus, about 
heathen bondmen, which multitudes claim as 
giving the sanction of a just and holy God to 
the horrible principle of human chattelhood, 
and to all the abominations which necessarily 
spring from that principle. And yet this same 
law, divested of the glosses of the translators, 
and examined in the light thrown upon it by 
the voluntary sales ot individuals by them- 
selves, mentioned in the very same chapter, 
loses its air of mysterious antagonism to the 
whole spirit of the Mosaiccode. Strike out all 
the pro-slavery terms which the translators, 
without authority from the original, have scat- 
tered through the passage, and its plain and 


themselves, for servants, men and women who 
are natives of the adjoining countries, just as 
you have already been authorized to buy your 
own countrymen for servants. You may also 
buy, for servants, strangers residing among you, 
and their descendants; and your children after 
you may do the same. You may always em- 
ploy them as servants.” 

The term of service of these foreign servants, 
together with their rights and privileges, as 
will subsequently appear, were in all respects 
the same as those of Hebrew servants. 

“The strangers sojourning among you,” so 
often mentioned, and respecting whom so many 
laws are given, were foreigners residing in 
Judea. of course, every foreigner entering 


in what capacity, whether as an artisan or a 
servant—was instantly embraced in this class, 
and became immediately subject to the restriv- 
tions and entitled to the privileges provided by 
law for “ strangers in Israel.” 


these foreign servants could not have been 


commanded should be held and treated as ar- 
ticles of merchandise. 


OF STRANGERS IN ISRAEL. 
of god: commen to Paganism. 


was the fundamental and pervading principl 
of Judaism. Of this principle there could 4 


But, in truth, this ee the Jews tee piated only bydeath. As mentioned in a pas- 


then servants is a conceit 


leads the reader to imagine that heathens 


wore to be subjected to sem 











to be punished for Lipping false’ by 
being transferred from & heathen to ’ 
master ; while the heathen slave-breeders : 
traders were to be re a th ir do Fae 
a a ae © eir may 
as customers, and thus enhancing the price | 
of human flesh ! , RK “< 
inserted by 
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. is, that the 
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but, as we shall presently 
them an entire conformity 
and conferred on bi 


But although the Jewish religion was inex- 
orably intolerant,-the Jewish 
welcomed to its embrace the natives of other 
lands, and the former professors of other creeds, 
on the single condition of conformity to the es- 
tablished religion. From this general natural- 
ization, Ammonites and Moabites were alone 
and even this exception, it would 
not extend to women, since Rath, the 
wife of Boaz, was a Moabitess. 

The resident stranger was entitled to every 
_ Civil and religious privilege enjoyed by a na- 
tive Hebrew, with only h 
could not be elevated to the throne, (Deut. xvii, 
15;) and as no real estate could be 1 
ly alienated from the family and tribe to which 
it had originaliy been assigned, unless in a 
it was only in such a town that a 
d become a freeholder. 

It is remarkable how thoroughly the prose- 
lyte stranger was incorporated in the Jewish 
nation. Rahab, of Jericho, was married to Sal- 
mon, the son of the Prince of Judah, and their 
son married Ruth, the Moabitess. Jether, the 
Ishmaelite, married the sister of King David ; 
Uriah, the Hittite, is numbered among David’s 
We find Ittai, the Gittite, “a 
stranger,” @ commander in David’s army. Da- 
priety in depositing the sacred 
ed-edom, whose very 
' name, Edomitish Servant, betrayed his foreign 


at the same time, 


two exceptions: he 


they shall take them captives, whose captives,; 


Jews would take captive the Babylonians whose | vid saw no impro 
captives they had been, and would rule over , ark in the house of Ob 
This is the only passage in the whole Penta- |aheir. oppressors. Of course, these former op- 


ut while the stranger was thus welcomed 
and honored in Israel, he was bound to dis- 
the house of Israel shall possess these converted , Charge the obligations of a Hebrew. He was 
Babylonians. In what sense could these con- | to observe the Sabbath (Ex. xx, 10) and the 
verts be a possession? It will scarcely be pre | day of Atonement, (Lev. xvi, 29;) was to abstain 
tended that these people, having abjured idol- | from eating animals that had died of them- 
atry, and from their belief in the true God | selves, (Lev. xvii, 15;) was to commit no abom- 
ination, (Lev. xviii, 26,) nor give his seed to 
country, to accompany the Jews to the Holy | Moloch, (Lev. xx, 2.) &e., &e. 
Land, were on their arrival to be kidnapped by | hand, it was his privilege to attend the three 
God’s people, and converted like American | great feasts.— Ex. xu, 48; Deut. xvi, 11—14. 
slaves into beasts of burden; and that this act | When guilty of homicide, the cities of refuge 
of atrocious wickedness was predicted by the | Were open to him, (Num. xxxv, 15;) when cer- 
rophet, as @ portion of that mercy which the | emonially polluted, he was cleansed by the mys- 
_terious water of separation—Num. xix, 10. 
sense could the house of Israel be said to pos- As to his sins of ignorance, it was announced, 
sess theso Babylonish proselytes, but as using | “Ye shall have one law for him that sinneth 
and enjoying their services, not as chattels, but | through ignorance, both for him that is born 
among the children of Israel, and for the 
stranger that sojourneth among them.”—Num. 
So aleo in regard to the Passover, it is 
said: “One shall be to him that is homeborn 
and unto the stranger that sojourneth among 
' you.”—Ex. xii, 49. And so, also, there was 
but one law for the Jow and the stranger in 
regard to sacrifices—Num. xv, 16. The stran- 
ger, like the Levite, was without an inheritance 
in Israel, and therefore, with the Levite, was 
entitled to “eat and be satisfied” of the trien- 
nial tythe—Deut. xiv, 29. 
had a right to glean the harvest-field and the 
vineyard.—Lev. xix, 9, 10. 
poor and fallen into decay,” he was to be re- 
lieved like a poor Jew, (Lev. xxv, 35;) and this 
law, placieg native and foreign paupers on a 
legal equality, is given in the same chapter with 
the supposed statute for the enslavement of the 
latter! Strangers, when hired as servants, were 
to be treated as Jewish hired servants; neither 
was to be oppressed.— Deut. xxiv, 14. The stran- 
gers were to be gathered together with He- 
brews, “that they may hear, and that they 
may learn, and fear the Lord your God, and 
observe to do all the words of this law.”—Deut. 
In obedience to this law, the stran- 
gers were collected by Joshua to hear “all the 
words of the law ;” and the following anathe- 
ma was pronounced in their hearing: “Cursed 
be he that perverteth the judgment of the stran- 
ger.” —Josh. viii, 33; Deut. xxvii, 19. 
“The strength of Israel will not lie;” and yet 
we are asked to believe that He who uttered 
this anathema, himself perverted the judgment 
of the stranger, by opening slave markets in 
Israel, in which these proselyte strangers might 
be sold like the beasts of the field, and permit- 
ted coffles of strangers to be driven as articles 
of commerce from the surrounding countries 
Nay, more: the slave 
traders in Israel, as if in solemn mockery, were 
required to curse themselves; for, with the rest 
of the people, they were to respond to this 
Finally, we have this 
great comprehensive statute, not in reference to 
any particular rite, but of general application, 
placing the stranger and the Jew on an entire 
equality before the law, viz: “Yr sHALL HAVE 
ONE MANNER OF 
STRANGER AS FOR ONE OF YOUR OWN COUNTRY, 
ror I am THE Lorp your Gop.”—Lev. xxiv, 
22. The national prejudice of the Jews against 
this equality with strangers was to be met and 
overcome by a reference to the high authority 
He was not only Jehovah, 
but he was the peculiar God of Israel—Jeho- 
vah, your God. 
Not only were the strangers in Israel He- 
brews in all but descent from Abraham, but 
they were expressly received into covenant with 
God, together with the Israelites. Said Moses: 
“ Ye stand this day, all of you, before the Lord 
your God ; your captains of your tribes, your eld- 
ers and your officers, with all the men of Israel, 
your little ones, your wives, and the sTRANGER 
that is in thy camp, from the hewer of thy 
wood unto the drawer of thy water, that thou 
shouldest enter into covenant with the Lord thy 
God, and into his oath, which the Lord thy God 
maketh with thee this day.” — Deut. xxix, 10— 
Did Jehovah enter into one and the same 
covenant with the children of Israel and the 
worshippers of Baal? 
The strangers in Israel were proselytes, and 
not heathen; and no foreigner could settle in 
the country, except on condition of submit- 
ting to its civil and religious polity. As Jews 
and proselytes were equal before the laws, 
domestic servants, whether Jews or proselytes, 
were procured in the same manner by volun- 
tary contract, received their wages in advance, 
served six years, and when the six years over- 
ran the Jubilee, were discharged at the Jubilee. 
And now we begin to comprehend the benev- 
olence of the statute respecting foreign domes- 
In the whole world there was but one 
temple in which the true God was worship 
but that temple was open to all who would 
The fame of the marvellous con- 
quest of Canaan, and the continued wonders of 
the Theocracy, would naturally arrest the atten- 
tion of the heathen round about, and many 
might be disposed to acknowledge the great in- 
visible Jehovah of the Jews, and to throw to the 
moles and bats their own paltry and senseless 
idols. But Jehovah could be worshipped only in 
Judea, and would accept of no sacrifice not of- 
fered on his own altar. The heathen, then, who |’ 
desired to take the Lorp for their God, were in- 
vited into Judea, and promised an equality in 
civil and religious privileges with the chosen peo- 
ple of Jehovah. For the poor destitute foreign- 
ers thus fleeing from idolatry, a refuge was pro- 
vided. The population was crowded, and no 
land was unoccupied, but the mild, beneficent 
law of servitude secured them a retreat and a 
maintenance. For six years they might be do- 
mesticated in a Jewish family, a sum of money 
would be immediately paid to them, and time 
would be allowed them for becoming acquaint- 
ed with the laws and customs of their adopted 
country, and to be more fully instructed in, the 
new religion they had embraced, before being 
thrown upon their own resources. And in 
what temper and spirit were the Jews to receive 
Were they to look on them 
as men out of whose muscles they could whip 
corn and oil and wine, and whose little ones 
could sell in the market together with kids 
lambs? “If,” said Jehovah to his people, 
“a stranger sojourn with thee in your land, ye 
shall not vex (oppress in the margin) him. But 
the stranger that dwelleth with you shall be 
unto you as one born among 
shalt Love HIM AS THYSELF.” — x, 
And again: “The Lord your God is God of 
gods and Lord of lords; which regardeth not per- 
sons. He doth execute the judgment of the 
fatherless and widow, and LoverH THE sTRAN- 
¢, the stranger, for ye 
in the land of Egypt.”— Deut. x, 


Like the Jew, he 


When “waxen 


into the Holy Land! 


anathema, “AMEN.” 


of the Lawgiver. 


obvious meaning is this: “You may buy of 


Judea for the purpose of residing—no matter 


Enough has already been shown, to satisfy 
any disinterested, unprejudiced person that 


slaves. But as the passage in Leviticus, which 
we have quoted, is the rock of defence and the 
strong tower of the advocates of Slavery, it may 
be well to examine in what light a merciful 
God regarded the strangers sojourning with 
his people, many of whom, it is contended, he 


The Jewish was, of all religions, the most ex- 
clusive, atterly abhorring the intercommunity 


“The Lord he is God, there is none else,” 
e 
e 
no compromise. The acknowledgment of any 
other God than Jehovah was a crime, to be ex- 


sage heretofore quoted, the idolator was to be 
af bs ae ry ., be pent x @ father, a 
st ery asa ‘ sband, or a brother. e indignation of 

ment for their idolatry, 80 the | onion the law against idolatry extended ven to in- 
sensible objects and irrational animals. A city 
fallen into idolatry was to be annibilated: 
“Thou shalt surely smite the inhabitants of 
that city with the edge of the sword, destroy- 
| ing it utterly, and all that is therein, and the 
{cattle thereof; and thou shalt gather all the 
__| Spoil of it into the midst of the street thereof, 
and shalt burn with fire the city and all the 

leaning | spoil thereof, every whit, for the Lord thy God: 
ae it shall be a heap forever, it shall not be built 

; 5, 16. Thus relentless 


these emigrants ? 









were strangers 


_ And were the thus commend to 
beloved by the God of go 
lor coees of pickers stones? 
t ide equal before 








Lord to be his servants, every one that keepeth 
the Sabbath from polluting it, and taketh hold 
of my covenant, oven them will I bring to my 
holy mountain, and make them joyful in my 
house of prayer; their burnt offerings shall be 
accepted on my altar.”—Isa. lvi, 6,7. And 
was this gracious promise fulfilled in making 
the strangers and their children an inheritance 
and a ion of slaves to the Jews forever! 
Could it possibly be shown that, notwith- 
standing the promises made and the privileges 
offered to proselytes who would settle in Judes, 
and the love professed for them by Jehovah, 
they were nevertheless sold in the market by 
his command as slaves, the uncircumcised might 
well rejoice, the infidel blasphemer and the be- 
liever in Revelation hang his head in speechless 
confusion and sore amazement, We have no 
lack of divines er to find in the pas- 
sage in Leviticus a full and unanswerable argu- 
ment for the lawfulness of negro Slavery, but 
not one of them has ever ventured on the des- 
perate task of vindicating the consistency of 
the alleged slavery of strangers in Israel, with 
the promises made to them, and the laws enact- 
ed for their protection, comfort, and happiness; 
and all the libraries of Europe and America 
might be searched in vain for such a vindiea- 
tion. 

If there be such a thing upon earth as op- 
pression, it is developed in all its most loath- 
some forms in chattel Slavery, for such Slavery, 
is a vendible despotism over both soul and body. 
It deprives an intelligent and immortal being 
of volition, of judgment, of conscience, and re- 
duces him to a meré animated machine, retain- 
ing, indeed, a consciousness of wrong and a sen- 
sibility to suffering, but possessing no power to 
promote and pursue its own welfare and hap- 
piness—a parent without children, a husband 
without a wife, a man without manhood, an 
immortal without the power of serving and 
worshipping his Maker, but at the pleasure 
and dictation of a master. If there be mean- 
ing in words, if there be truth in Scripture, if 
there be holiness in God, such a system of op- 
pression must be hateful in the sight of Him 
with whom we have to do. Yet is it contend- 
ed that the Almighty, by his divine sovereign- 
ty, subjected strangers in Israel to such @ sys- 
tem of oppression. Let us meet the charge by 
still further appeals to the volume of inspiration. 
The judges of Israel are commanded to 
“judge righteous judgment between every man 
and his brother, and the srRANGER that is with 
him.”—Deut. i, 16. To every Jew in Israel 
was addressed the injunction: “Thou shalt 
neither vex & STRANGER nor oppress him.” — 
Ex. xxii, 21. “Thus saith the Lord, execute 
ye judgment and righteousness, and deliver the 
spoiled out of the hand of the oppressor, and 
do no wrong, do no violence to the sTRANGER.” — 
Jer. xxiii, 3. “The people of the Jand have 
used oppression—yea, they have oppressed the 
STRANGER wrongfully; wherefore I have pour- 
ed out my indignation upon them.’\— Ezek. xxii, 
29, 30. “Thus speaketh the Lord of Hosts— 
oppress not the widow, nor the fatherless, nor 
the sTRANGER.”’—Zech. vii, 9, 10. 

And are we, indeed, asked to believe that 
God did himself establish an institution in I[s- 
rael, which outraged all these injunctions, and 
rendered the stranger a victim of the foulest 
oppression ? 

Once more: Jeremiah witnessed the capture 
of Jerusalem, the destruction of the temple, 
and the exile of his people. As the sword of 
divine vengeance was about to fall on the guilty 
nation, and as the army from Babylon was ap- 
proaching the doomed city, the last of the Jew- 
ish kings, trembling on his throne, desired the 
prophet to inquire what was to be the result of 
the invasion of his kingdom. At this last hour, 
when the knell of the Jewish nation was ready 
to sound, a merciful God offered to avert the 
impending ruin, and to secure the prosperity 
and perpetuity of the kingdom, on certain con- 
ditions. It is remarkable that, in this last ex- 
tremity, Jehovah demands as the ransom of the 
temple, the city, and the nation, not the due 
performance of the Jewish ritual ; not the forms, 
but the substance of religion; not sacrifices, 
and fasts, and oblations, but susrice and MER- 
cy to the poor, the oppressed, and the sTRAN- 
Ger. The answer returned to Zedekiah was: 
“Hear the word of the Lord, O King of Judah, 
that sitteth on the throne of David—thou and 
thy servants and thy people that enter in by 
these gates, thus saith the Lord: Execute ye 
judgment and righteousness, and deliver the 
spoiled out of the hand of the oppressor; and 
do no wrong, do no violence to the sTRANGER, 
the fatherless, nor the widow; neither shed in- 
nocent blood in this place. For if ye do this 
thing, indeed, then shall there enter in by the 
gates of this house kings sitting upon the 
throne of David, riding in chariots and on 
horses, he and his servants and his people. 
But if ye will not hear these words, I swear by 
myself, saith the Lord, that this house shall be- 
come a desolation.”—xxii, 3—5. 
But the hearts and consciences of the king 
and his nobles and his great men were petrifi- 
ed by the long exercise of oppression. So far 
from hearing these words spoken by the Al- 
mighty, they added to the vast and accumula- 
ted mass of their wickedness the crowning crime 
of forcibly reducing their poor brethren to ser- 
vitude. oes while “the King of Babylon’s 
army fought against Jerusalem,” and while a 
long-suffering God was allowing them a re- 
prieve of a few months, this besotted and infat- 
uated people compelled their six years’ servants 
to continue to serve them after the expiration 
of their term, and thus “ brought them into 


course against their will, and without wages. 
Again was the voice of Jehovah heard, speak- 
ing through his prophet: “Thus saith the Lord: 
ye have not hearkened unto me in proclaiming 
liberty, every one to his brother, and every man 
to his neighbor; behold, I proclaim a liberty 
for you, saith the Lord, to the sword, to the 
pestilence, and to the famine; and I will make 
you to be removed into all the kingdoms of the 
earth.”’—xxxiv, 17. 


own brethren to a condition differing but little 


tion’s iniquity. Presently the desolated city, 


will by no means clear the guilty.” 
[TO BE CONCLUDED EN OUR NEXT.] 


For the National Era. 
CAREY ON THE 8LAVE TRADE. 


which Mr. Goodell has fallen. 


ation. Mr. Carey presents the project, indeed 
in such terms as its friends w 




















subjection for servants and for handmaids,” of | more valuable, although its result be their 


This last act of oppression, in subjecting their | does not utter a formal protest in immediate 
from slavery, filled up the measure of the na-| Mr. Goodell proves, he declares an opposite 


the smoking ruins of the gorgeous temple, the| _[t is not necessary to insist that the book is 
king in fetters, and long trains of captives wend-| free from all fault of detail. Mr. Carey may 
ing their way to Babylon, bore testimony tothe | have under-estimated—I think he has—the 
truth of those attributes which God had long | benefits of emancipation in Jamaica. The point 
centuries before claimed as belonging to him- | of his argument, however, is, that that measure 
self: “The Lord God, merciful and gracious, | has been vastly less advantageous than it would 
long-suffering and abundant in goodness and- have been, but for the policy which Britain 
truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving | calls free trade, which admitted the slave- 
iniquity and transgression and sin, and that| grown sugar of Cuba and Brazil into free com- 


Mr. Goodell has written, for your paper, a| mitting that the condition of the island is not 
‘communication filling two of its columns, with | what was anticipated, they insist that it proves, 
a view of showing Abolitionists “what sort of | not a failure of emancipation in the abstract, 
an Anti-Slavery book it (Mr. Carey’s) ir, and| but of emancipation coupled with free trade. 
what sort of remedies it would have them pat-| The strictures of Mr. Goodell appear to pro- 
ronize.” I waive the obvious suggestion that| ceed upon the supposition that Mr. Carey’s 
book was addressed primarily, if not exclusive- 
to put them fally in possession of this informa-| ly, to Anti-Slavery men. It makes no such 
tion—which, after all, cannot be obtained in | pretensions, and should be judged by no such 
an entirely satisfactory manner, short of the| standard. It has been recognised, indeed, by 
perusal of the book itself—for the purpose of | wise friends of the cause, as having a powerful 
correcting, briefly, one or two mistakes into | Auti-Slaverytendeney ; but this character is in- 


it would require a much longer communication 


The first is this: Mr. Goodell says, of page 


warmly commended.” At the page cited, Mr. 
Carey is contrasting the course of things in the 
West India islands previous to emancipation, n } ar 
and as they proceeded under the direction of | not without establishing broad grounds 
the slaveholders themselves, with that in the 
United States. “Here,” he says, “had origi- 
nated a grand scheme for carrying civilization 
into the heart of Africa, by means of the grad- n ied ground 
ual transplantation of some of the already-civ- fessed hostility to the peculiar institution. 
ilized blacks.” This language, as I understand| It does not rest u 
it, comes a great way short of warm commend- 


use, as char- 
acterizing their purposes ; but he by no means 













and discourages the scattering them ab: as 
tending to promote their own interest and 
of the community. No one who recognises this 
general law can fail to see that colonization is 
one method of infraction, as the internal slave 
trade is another, and the acquisition of new 
territories for the purpose of extending Slavery 
or facilitating the emigration of free labor, (as 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the sands of Cali- 
fornia,) is a third. It is Mr. Carey's object to 
ascertain and establish the great laws of social 
science, in their widest generality, with such 
breadth and scope as to cover the largest pos- 
sible number of particular cases, All genuine 
philosoph am: not by dwelling upon the 
points of difference in particulars, but on those 
of agreement in great classes of facts and 
things, continually disregarding, more and 
more, accidents and circumstances, until it de- 
tects the final essence and the most general 
law. One might study the phenomena of pieces 
of silver, in respect to their mutual attraction, 
the path they deecribe when thrown into the 
air, the rate at which they fall in an exhausted 
receiver, &c. Another might repeat the same 
course of experiment and reasoning with re- 
gard to copper, and a third in respect to iron, 
and each note with great care a multitude of 
little facts about the color and shape of the 
pieces of metal employed, the temperature at 
which they respectively melt, and other details, 
only to find at last that one universal law of 
gravitation covered them all, and that the ac- 
cidents of color, shape, and temperature, which 
they had observed with so much pains-taking, 
are of no consequence whatever in relation to 
the object of their investigation. Mr. Carey, 
therefore, instead of elaborating a theory of the 
results of dispersion, however accomplished, of 
black slaves, red savages, or white gold-seek- 
ers, has sought for the general law which com- 
prehends them all, and in the light of which 
the accidents of color and political condition 
become insignificant, 
Now, I submit to the most earnest opponent 
of African colonization on Anti-Slavery grounds, 
whether Mr. Carey is not doing excellent ser- 
vice in establishing a principle which will array 
against that scheme persons who are insensible 
to Anti-Slavery arguments, and who not only 
do not participate in, but are hostile to, Anti- 
Slavery organizations and purposes. Is not an 
auxiliary whose influence will be wider than 
his own, precisely the auxiliary he should wel- 
come ? 
To prevent any misapprehension, and to re- 
move the suspicion urder which friend Goodell 
seems to labor, that Mr. Carey is covertly an 
advocate of the Colonization policy, I beg 
leave to refer him to The Past, Present, and 
Future, by the same author. He will,there 
learn that Mr. Carey’s prognostication of the 
destiny of the slaves in this country points not 
to their transportation to Africa, but to their 
becoming the free citizens of the southern tier 
of States, and owners of the soil they cultivate. 
“Black Senators,” says he, at page 366, “ will 
ultimately sit in the Congress of the United 
States; and the Union will then be sounder, 
and stronger, and richer, and more rapidly ad- 
vancing in wealth and population, than at any 
previous period.” Such is the end he antici- 
pates, and his recent book seeks to show by 
what measures that consummation is postponed, 
and by what it may be hastened, in accordance 
with the interests of the slaveholders, as well 
as those of the slave. He establishes, by a wide 
comparison of facts, the law that man has al- 
ways become free as he has become valuable ; 
in other words, as his labor has become pro- 
ductive. It may very well be, that this law does 
not always result in the effects which its single 
and unimpaired action would produce. Negroes 
are doubtless very badly treated by masters 
anxious to make the most of a high price of 
cotton, which is expected to last but a season. 
It is the permanent value of men, founded upon 
permanent security for the productiveness of 
their labor, in the steady adherence to the great 
physical laws of political economy—such as 
that which enjoins the proximity of producer 
and consumer—that is contemplated by Mr. 
Carey’s doctrine. The instances adduced by 
Mr. Goodell are not really in conflict with it; 
bat Mr. Carey could not, without making his 
book interminable, enter into an examination 
of every little fact, for the purpose of excluding 
conclusions adverse to the sound indication de- 
rived from all the great facts. This was left 
to the reader, and, as I think, safely left to the 
reader who does not approach the subject with 
prejudice or suspicion. 

Mr. Goodell is shocked at the notion of such 
a commercial appreciation of man, as seems to 
him to be involved in “maintaining that the 
proper remedy for the slave trade is such an 
increased market value of the man at home, as 
shall render his exportation unprofitable,” and 
he regards Mr. Carey as thereby “coolly assu- 
ming that man is a legitimate subject of com- 
merce.” I can draw no such inference. Mr. 
Carey is reasoning with those who do, in point 
of fact, make man the subject of commerce ; 
and, instead of arguing with them upon its 
morality, he labors to show them that it is an 
unprofitable traffic—a consideration to which 
their ears are open, and which is vastly more 


conscience. The converse proposition, that man 
becomes more valuable as he becomes free, is 
undoubtedly true. Mr. Carey is quite as sure 
of that as Mr. Goodell. But, while we may 
rely with great confidence upon the willingness 
of slaveholders to pursue a policy which they 
are convinced will render the labor of negroes 


gradual approximation to, and final attainment 
of, complete freedom, there is much less reason 
for believing that we can persuade them to 
emancipate the slaves first, either in whole or 
in part, and to look for their own reward after- 
wards. 

I do not think that Mr. Carey requires any 
defence for not garbling a quotation from the 
Times, nor that he is to be deemed as endors- 
ing a sentiment contained therein, because he 


connection with it; more especially when, as 


opinion in other parts of his book. 


petition with that of the emancipated negroes 
of Jamaica, and at the same time interdicted 
the latter from refining his sugar, that the 
rofits of this process might be reserved for 
English capitalists. In this respect, leading 
Abolitionists of England agree with him. Ad- 


cidental to, as, in truth, it is inseparable from, 


in its overthrow by 
lowers, who declare Slavery a ange 















ANTI-SLAVERY WORKS FOR SALE AT THIS OF. 


dom by Escape; White American Victims to Barba. 
ry; Parallel between White and Black Slavery; Tri 
umphant Abolition of White Slavery. 


potent with them than any addressed to the 


a sound system of social philosophy. Having a 
20, that “the colonization is here and elsewhere | more comprehensive object, it necessarily neg- 
lects the consideration of some facts which are 
highly pertinent to the discussion of questions 
affecting Slavery as an isolated topic, though 


their determination ; so much the more a desi- 
rable work, as it thus acts upon the judgment 
of those who would be deaf to any argument 
urged upon the more limited ground of pro- 


pon conjecture, that the | the official papers of the city of New York, and ite 
principles inculcated by this book are exerting daily edition contains the official reports of the pro- 
,| ® powerful influence in quarters that we can- , ° 

not reach, and operating to withdraw Southern 
adhesion from a policy which has enlisted the 
intimates any approval or faith in ita success. | support of men in direct proportion to the in- 
The very word “scheme” rests. of itself, | veteracy of their slavery propagandism. Those | 
ideas of the visionary and the . oo who are epereed: to Sareea et Sere to ~ Gaatist of Waouin and fabetty ae. 


up 
foreign trade, whish Mr. Calhoun his fol- 


plainly, and only on one side of the sheet. Aug. 25. 


deem essential to support it, because ‘ 
to keep broad and im the division be- 
tween capital and labor, by | the class 
of artisans and small proprietors—the « 
which flourishes in the con 

in to their subservience to the 


- RICE, BY LEWIS OLEPHANE. 


Lifo of Isaac T. Hopper—price $1.25, postage 2! 
cents. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin—price 37} cents, postage 12 cents ; 
five copies for $2, postage paid. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin in German—price 50 cents, post- 
age 15 cents. 
Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin—price 50 cents, postage 16 
cents. 
White Slavery in the Barbary States, by Hon. Charles 
Sumner—price 50 cents, postage 12 cents. 
Giddings’s Speeches, one volume 12me—price $1, post- 
age 25 cents. 
Goodell’s American Slave Code—price 75 cents, post- 
age 18 cents. P 
Manuel Pereira—price in cloth 75 cents, postage 12 
cents; in paper 50 cents, postage 10 cents. 
Address LEWIS CLEPHANE, 
National Era Office. 


OVE THOUSAND BOOK AGENTS WsNTED, 
To sell Pictorial and Useful Works for the 
Year 1854, 


‘ 1,000 DOLLARS A YEAR, 

ANTED, in every county of the United States, 

active and enterprising men, to engage in the 
sale of some of the best books published in the coun 
try. To men of good address, possessing a small cap- 
ital of from $25 to $100, such inducements will be 
offered as to enable them to make from $3 to $5 a 
day profit. 
~The books published by us are all useful in 
their character, extremely popular, and command 
large sales wherever they are offered. 
or further particulars, address, postage paid, 
ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, 

Oct. 20—4t 181 William street, New York. 


GEO, W. NEWCuMB, 
Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Chicago, Il. 


ILL pay particular attention to collecting busi- 
ness in Chicago and vicinity. Oct. 20, 


FREE PRODUCE STORE. 
A LARGE assortment of Dry Goods and Groceries, 
free from the stain of Slavery, for sale by 
EZRA TOWNE, Agent, 
Oct. 13—7t 207 Fulton street, New York. 


WHITE SLAVERY IN THE BAKBARY STATES, 
Bi HON. CHARLES SUMNER. With 40 splendio 
illustrations by Billings, engraved by Baker 4 
Smith. It makes a beautiful 16mo volume of about 
140 pages, bound in cloth, thin boards, printed in the 
most elegant style, on the best paper. 
THE ARGUMENT. 
Introduction. Territory of the Barbary States. The 
Subject and Sources of Information. 
I. Origin of Slavery. Slavery in the Barbary Stater, 
IL. History of White Slavery in Barbary ; Early 
Efforts against it—by Ferdinand the Catholic, by 
Charles v by England, by France, by Holland; Free. 
dom by Redemption ; Freedom by Conspiracy ; Free- 














Ill. True Character of White Slavery in Barbary , 
Apologies for White Slavery; Happy Condition of the 
hite Slaves; Better offin Barbary than at Home; 
Better off than the Free Christians in Barbary; Nev 
ertheless, Unquestionable Enormity of White Slavery 
in Barbary. Conclusion. Price 50 cts.; postage 12 cts. 
For sale by LEWIS CLEPH E, 
March 31. Office National Era. 


TEV THOUSAND COPIES IN THREE WEEKS! 
RS. CHILD’S Great Work, a True Life of the 

IMMORTAL HOPPER, the American Howard 
Five thousand copies of this thrilling work were sold 
in two weeks. The second five thousand copies are 
now ready. It is a book which should be read by 
every American. Published by 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston, 
JEWETT, PROCTOR, & WORTHINGTON, 

F Cleveland, Ohio, 
Oct. 13—3ti 





And for sale by all Booksellers. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

co subscriber is now publishing a Splendid Stee! 
Engraving of the Lord’s Prayer, which is meet 

ing with a large sale. The business offers rare in- 

ducements to active and energetic men, as there is no 

competition, and pays a profit of 100 percent. A 

small cash capital only required. Apply, by letter or 

otherwise, to GEORGE W. FRANK, 

No. 25 Courtlandt street, New York. 


Among the many testimonials which the publishes 
has received in its favor, he subjoins the following 
from the Rev. J. C. Lord, D. D., of Buffalo, N. Y.: 
“T have examined the beautiful steel plate engra- 
ving of the Lord’s Prayer, and think it superior to 
anything I have ever seen, and well worthy the pat- 
m4 v1 the Christian public. J. C, LORD.” 
ct. 1d. 


IMPORTANT TO YOUNG MEN, 
I OFFER for sale upwards of thirty different Re- 
ceipts, many of which have been sold the past yea: 
for five dollars a-piece, and the whole comprising sc 
many different ways to make money. In the sale o! 
one of the articles alone, I have known young mer 
the past year to make from five to twelve dollars pe 
day; and in the manufacture and sale of any one o! 
the articles, no young man of energy and ability car 
fail to make money. Address E. BOWMAN, Boston 
Mass., enclosing one dollar, and the whole number oj 
Receipts will be forwarded by mail. No letter taker 
from the office unless prepaid. June 16. 











WEEKLY EVENING POST. 
PROSPECTUS. 

O add to the interest and usefulness of the Even- 

ing Post, we have enlarged it by an addition o! 
an equivalent to about four additional columns. The 
Weekly and the Semi- Weekly editions were enlarged 
twelve columns only about three years ago. Four 
more columns added now increases the sheet to double 
the size of the paper on which they were originall) 
printed. 
In announcing this enlargement, which, we may be 
permitted to say, is one of the results of the growing 
confidence of the commercial and industrial interests 
of the country in the course of the Evening Post, it is 
our duty to make our especial acknowledgements tc 
those numerous friends, poth personal and political, 
who, through evil report and through good report, 
have cheered us with their generous countenance and 
given us annually recurring proofs of their esteem 
and attachment, uninfluenced by the fluctuations oi 
party opinion or the smiles and frowns of men in pow- 
er, which too often seduce or frighten men from the 
course their consciences approve—the manly assertion 
of truth and the steady resistance of error. We take 
fresh courage from our success thus far, and from thei: 
friendly co-operation, to persevere in the path which 
wo have deliberately chosen, and they have as delib- 
erately approved. 
We avail ourselves of this occasion to congratulate 
our readers upon the arrangement which we have 
been so fortunate as to make with Colonel Benton for 
the publication of a series of articles from his ‘‘ Thirty 
Years in the United States Senate,” which will be 
continued through the year and until the work shal! 
be published, some time in 1854. 
e are also in negotiation for a series of private 
papers and reminiscences of another eminent demo 
cratic statesman, which wo hope to bring out in the 
course of a few weeks. 


TERMS OF THE WEEKLY EVENING POST. 


Single copy, one year, 52 numbers, - - - - $2.00 
Three copies, one year, 52 numbers,- -- - 5.00 
Five copies, one year, 52 numbers, --.- 8.00 
Ten copies, one year, 52 numbers, - - - - - 12.00 


Twenty copies, one year, to one address,- - 20.00 
Subscriptions may commence at any time. Payment 
in advance is required in all cases, and the paper is 
invariably discontinued at the expiration of the ad- 
vance payment. 

Persons who sent in their subscriptions before the 
enlargement will receive the paper at the old rate for 
the year. New subscribers sending us one dollar will 
receive the paper for six months. 

Money may be remitted for subscriptions in letters 
at our risk; but the postmaster at the place where 
the letter is mailed should be made acquainted with 
its contents, and keep a description of the bills. 

Bills of any specie-paying bank in the United States 
or Canadas received at par for subscriptions. 

We have no travelling agents. Any one wishing to 
receive the Evening Post need not wait to be called 
on for his subscription. _ All that is necessary for him 
to do is to write a letter in as few words as possible, 
enclose the money, and write the name of the subscri- 
ber, with the postoffice, county, and State, and direct 
the letter to WILLIAM C. BRYANT & CO., 

Evening Post Office, New York. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY. 

Persons residing at points where mails arrive often. 
er than once a week are requested to examine the 
Semi-Weekly. We regard it as the cheapest political 
newspaper published in the United States. 


: TERMS, 
Single copy, one year - - - - - - - - - $3.00 
Two copies, one year --------- 5.00 
Five copies, one year --------- 12.00 
Ten copies, one year - - - ----- - 20.00 


EVENING POST, DAILY. 


This paper is published at three o’clock precisely, 
and contains the latest news received in the city of 
New York up to half-past 2 rp. m., by railroad, steam- 
boat, or tel h, from all quarters of the globe. Ii 
also gives the transactions at the stock board, and 
the condition of the money market on the day of its 
publication, together with the usual mgtters of inter 
est to general readers. The Evening Post is one ol 


ings of the Boards of Aldermen of the city, when 

in session. The subscription price is $9.00, if paid in 
advance, or $10.00, if paid at the end of the year. 

The style of the firm, in the name of which all bus- 

iness is transacted, and the address for all communi- 
cations designed for the proprietors or editors, is, 
WILLIAM C. BRYANT & CO., 


, Cae 


P.8. Co ndence containing news is respect- 
solicited from all quarters, aed if used will be 


for. Ma 
Matter intended for the r should be written 





NO HUMBUG NOR CHANCE, a 
SURE GAIN! — Full authority and ability to 
prosecute a business that can be made to yield at 


is : se to one who will 
peer ha 6 iehiopess Bi 4 sy sent to any paid, to J. 
CLAY. Hagerstown, Ma, This is no soap 

‘nor the like take-in so common, but is con- 
cot fu eltorary dacovery ofthe utmost value, 
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THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 
A Monthly Journal for Girls and Boys. 
EDITED BY GRACE GREENWOOD, 


A PAPER, under the above title, wili be published 
at Philadelphia on the first day of October next 
In size and general character, this publication will 
resemble Mrs. Margaret L. Bailey’s lately discontinued 
ries of Youth, the place of which it is designed to 
6. 
Terms.—Fifty cents a year, for single copies; or 
ten copies for four dollars. Payment invariably in 
advance. 
All you Ig and communications to be ad. 
dressed to L. K. LIPPINCOTT, Philadelphia. 


PROSPECTUS 
THE BOOK OF BOOKS, IN SEPARATE VOLUME. 
6 er first volume of the first, simplest, and cheap. 
est edition of the Divine Library—or, Cyclopedia 
of Inspiration—will be put to press as early as the 
encouragement, received by subscriptions, will allow 
This will be the Book of GENESIS, containing the 
Sacred Text, and as complete an Appendix as can be 
afforded for the price. 
The price will be 50 cents, in stiff paper binding 
suitable for mailing. Other copies, according jg 
binding. 
Persons favorable to the plan are requested to sub. 
scribe for this first volume. It is expected that they 
will be so much pleased with it as to desire its guc. 
eossors; but there will be no obligation beyond the 
single volume. Succeeding volumes will vary jn 
price, according to their number of pages—no ong 
costing more than the first; some of them, perhapa 
not more than half as much. 
Subscribers will be informed, by Circular, of the 
readiness of the volume for distribution; and he 
promptly supplied, on reception of payment. 
Address (as early as practicable) 
T. H. STOCKTON, 68 Lexington st., 
Oct. 20. Baltimore, Md, 
ATTENTION! 
SOLDIERS who served in the various wars, and 
sailors, or their widows or heirs, to whom ar. 
rears of pay, extra pay, bounty land, pensions, &c., 
may be due, may find it to their advantage to have 
their claims investigated. Address 
A. M. GANGEWER, 
Attorney and Agent, Washington, D. 0, 
Bounty-land warrants bought and sold. 


THE AMERICAN SLAVE CODE, IN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE, 
rs Distinctive Features shown by its Statutes, Ju. 
dicial Decisions, and Illustrative Facts. By Wil. 
liam Goodell, author of the “ Democracy of Christian. 
ity,’ “Slavery and Anti-Slavery,” &c. The work 
contains 430 pages 12mo, neatly bound in cloth. Price 
75 cents per copy, postage 18 cents. For sale by 
June 30. . CLEPHANE, Office Nat. Era. 
The following is an extract of a letter from Hon. 
William Jay to the author: 
“Your analysis of the slave laws is very able, and 
your exhibition of their practical application by the 
Southern courts evinces great and careful research. 
Your book is as impregnable against the charge of 
exaggeration as Euclid’s Geometry, since, like that, 
it consists of propositions and demonstrations. The 
book is not only true, but it is wxquestionably true.” 


MINING AGENCY, 
New York, 110 Broadway, Rooms Nos. 8 and 9. 


HIS Agency is established for the purchase and 
sale, on commission, of unimproved Mines and 
Mining Stock in Companies organized and at work ; 
also, for furnishing all kinds of Machinery and Mining 
Tools, as ordered ; also, the Chemical Analysis of Ores 
and other substances, as forwarded from any part of 
the country. 
A printed circular, giving full expianations, will be 
sent in answer to any post-paid letter enclosing one 
three cent Post Office stamp. 
I. R. BARBOUR & CO., 








July 21. No. 110 Broadway, New York 
STAR AND ADAMASNTINE CANDLES, AND 
LARD OIL. 


ARD OIL of the finest quality, in good shippin 
order. Star and Adamantine Candles, /u/! 
weight, 16 ounces to the pound. These candles are 
excellent for all climates, especially California, Bra- 
zil, the East and West Indics, and Africa. Orders for 
any quantity executed promptly. 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil and Star 

March 24. Candie Manufacturer, Cincinnati, 0. 








HALLETT, DAVIS, & CO.”S ABVULIAN AND LEM 
GILBERT'S BOUDOIR PIANO FORTES. 
New York Ware Rooms at T. 8. Berry & Co.'s 
297 Broadway; Philadelphia Ware Rooms 
at J. E. Gould & Co.’s, (successors to A. Fiot,) 
196 Chestnut street. 


Bye determined to offer the public the best 
Piano Fortes that are manufactured, we have 
arranged with the above-named Boston manufactur- 
ers, to keep constantly on hand at our ware rooms in 
New York and Philadelphia, in addition to our 
stock of New York and Philadelphia Pianos, a full 
and well-selected assortment of their celebrated Pi- 
anos. 

Messrs. Hallett, Davis, & Co. have been long and 
favorably known as manufacturers, whose Pianos, for 
volume, purity, depth and sweetness of tone, and for 
the great length of time they would stand in tune, 
could not be exceiled. They have recently intro- 
duced the “‘grand patent suspension bridge,” which 
imparts the firmness and volume of tone of the Grand 
Piano. Their Molian, having the latest and most 
improved voicing, is pronounced superior to any other. 
There is no instrument so desirable for the parlor as 
their Molian Piano Forte, combining ail the beauty, 
brilliancy, and soul-touching pathos of the piano and 
parlor organ. 

Of Lemuel Gilbert’s Boudoir Pianos it is only ne- 
nessary to say, that by a series of experiments, con- 
tinued for eight years, he has triumphantly succeed- 
ed in making an instrument for small rooms, fully 
equal to the square piano. 

All of the above instruments warranted in the full- 
est manner. The prices, at either of our ware rooms, 
the same as at the manufactories in Boston. We will 
select instruments with or without the Molian, and 
forward them to any part of the United States; and 
if they do not prove satisfactory, they may be re- 
aed ot our expense, and the purchase money will 
be refunded. 

We are engaged largely in publishing Music and 
Musical Works of every description, at both New 
York and Philadelphia; and having purchased the 
extensive catalogue of Mr. A. Fiot of Philadelphia, 
and having all the Boston publications, we are pre- 
pared to offer better inducements to the trade, and 
to schools and seminaries, than any other house. 

We also keep a large assortment of second-hand 
Pianos and Melodeons, for rent or sale. 

T.S. BERRY & CO., 297 Broadway, N. York. 
J. E. GOULD & CO., successors to A. Fiot, 
March 24—tf 196 Chestnut st., Philadelphia 
THE GREAT BRITISH QUARTERLI 
AND BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
Important Reduction in the Rates of Postage / 
EONARD SCOTT & CO.; No. 54 Gold street, 
New Yorl:, continue to publish the following 
British Periodicals. viz: ‘ 
The London Quarterly Review (Conservative.) 
The Edinburgh Review (Whig.) 
The North British Review (Free Church.) 
The Westminster Review (Liberal.) 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine (Tory.) 

These Reprints have now been in successiall opera- 

tion in this country for twenty years, and their circu- 





lation is constantly on the increase, notwithstanding 
the competition they encounter from American perl- 
odicals of a similar class, and of numerous Le/ectics 
and Magazines made up of selections from foreign pe- 
riodicals. This fact shows clearly the high estimation 
in which they are held by the intelligent reading 
public, and affords a guarantee that they are estab- 
lished on a firm basis, and will be continued without 


interruption. j 
Although these works are distinguished by the po- 


litical shades above indicated, yet but a small portion 
of their contents is devoted to political subjects. It 
is their déterary character which gives them their chief 
value, and in that they stand confessedly far above 
all other journals of their class. Blackwood, still un- 
der the masterly guidance of Christopher North, main 
tains its ancient celebrity, and is at this time = 
ally attractive, from the serial works of Bulwer an 
other literary notables, written for that Magazine, ~ 
first appearing in its columns both in Great Britain 
and in the United States. Such works as “ The Vax 
tons” and “ My New Novel,” both by Bulwer; “My 
Peninsular Medal,” “The Green Hand,” and a. 
serials, of which numerous rivul editions are isnot “1 
the leading publishers in this country, have — - 
printed by those publishers from the pages 0" © To 
wood, after it has been issued by Messrs. Scott yi : 
so that subscribers to the Reprint of that Magazin 
may always rely upon having the earliest reading © 
these fascinating tales. 
TERMS. “a 
For any one of the three Reviews , * 
For any two - - - - 7 
For any three - - - 3 
For all four of the Reviews 3 
For Blackwood’s Magazine 9 
For Blackwood and three Reviews 10 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews 5 
For Farmer's Guide, complete, 22 numbers nie as 


Ciunsinc.—A discount of 25 ed —. . 
above prices will be allowed to clubs order" 3 
or taste copies of any one or more of the above vill 
Thus: four copies of Blackwood or one nee 
be sent to one address for $9, four copies of th 
Reviews and Blackwood for $30, and so on. 

Paeckap hd Blackwood, 24 
art of the United States on blac i< 
mane res § serio on either of the Reviews, 14 a 
Remittances and conmnunications should be alway 
ost paid, to the publishers, 7 
mE ONARD <cort & ©0., 79 Fulton st., N. Y., 
Entrance, 54 Gold street. ee 
t lished, and hav 
—L.8. & Co, have recently publishe , 
woniee sale, the Farmer's Guide, by Henry Stephens, 


ng fou 


e fout 


of Edinburgh, and Professor Norton, of pps 
in two volumes, roy 
a a 00 races, 14 ] and 600 wood engra- 


containing 1,600 pages, 14 siee a2. in paper covers. 
vings. Prive, in muslin binding, $6; 12 a 99. ° 


for the mail, $5. a inno a 


NOTICE. 
NIEL R. GOODLOE, Attorney and aaa 
D* at Law, offers his services to the phe cisisas 
t for Pension, Bounty Land, and © Joly 7. 
apon the Federai Government. esi see 
hain aR ES 





SS. WILLIAMS, ” 
Attorney and Counselior at Law, Washington © a 
RAOTICES in the Courts of the Distrie Gor. 
lumbia, and before the De armen iden, : 
ee Office over Banking House 0 oy i 5 
esr. : ane * 
S. M. PETTENGILL & ©0., 
EWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENTS, ARE 
N the agents for the National ms wreck siplions for 
ized to receive advertisements an su nd 08 
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